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THE WEEK. 


Tue news from the seat of war has, as usual, been 
grievously exaggerated in the daily Press, Neverthe- 
less, itis the most interesting that has been received 
since Grippenberg some weeks ago allowed his succes- 
ful reconnaissance on the extreme right of the Russian 
line to turn into an unsuccessful general action. The 
news is briefly this: The first offensive has been taken 
by the Japanese since Liao-Yang. This movement 
took the form of a sudden concentration against the 
extreme Russian left, up in the mountains. 
It is difficult to see why that offensive was 
pushed with such vigour. If this range of 
mountains can be passed—that is if the Passes of the 
Ta-ling can be forced—it is perfectly obvious that the 
Russian left will be turned. It is very doubtful if 
the mountains can be forced at the present moment. 
It is true that the Russian artillery is heavily handi- 
capped against the light Japanese 9-pounder in such a 
district, but it is less handicapped in defending prepared 
positions than in attacking in the adventurous and risky 
manner which distinguished the sudden raid against the 
positions on the Tait-se whose failure led to the 
battle of the Sha-ho. It may be predicted, without 
much fear of error, that the Japanese attempt to force 
back the Russian line will not be pressed upon this 
eastern mountainous side. It may be predicted, with 
less certitude, but at least as a very probable thing, 
that if the Japanese are successful their success will 
take the form of breaking the Russian centre, and, con- 
versely, if the Russians push back their opponents it 
will be by an advance in the plains of the extreme west 
against the Japanese left. We need hardly add that 
the talk about shells falling in Mukden is nonsense. 

THE news from Russia is as elusive as ever. 
There are, for example, three different statements about 
the Tsar's new policy. Reuter’s correspondent said in 
a message published in Monday’s papers that M. 
Yermoloff, Minister of Agriculture, had presented to 
the Tsar so faithful a picture of the internal situation 
of Russia that the Tsar had decided to summon a repre- 
sentative assembly. This account was as circumstantial 
as accounts from St. Petersburg generally are. 
The second version came from the Standard 
correspondent, who announced in Wednesday’s 
paper that the question of summoning some 
kind of representative assembly was decided on 
in principle, but absolutely no steps had been taken to 
determine the details. Lastly, the Zelegraph corre- 
spondent, flushed with his successes as a sensational 
correspondent, has shown himself ambitious of winning 
anew fame as a wet blanket on undue expectations, 
and he telegraphed on Tuesday that the rumour of a 
Constitution was wholly devoid of foundation. Mean- 
while, the Tsar’s Government is busily proceeding with 
its various commissions, and the meeting of workmen 
to elect their representatives on the Labour Com- 
mission was made the occasion of a political demon- 
Stration. The strikes are showing a sporadic energy 
and the employers’ methods of treatment vary very much. 
General Trepoff has lived up to his reputation by an 
act of refined cruelty in releasing Gorki and then 
having him re-arrested and deported to Riga. 





Tuts week’s news from Macedonia suggests that 
we cannot be very far from some serious developments, 


Austria and Russia have proposed a not very drastic 
scheme of financial reform reposing on the Ottoman 
Bank as a basis of control—but the inspectors are to 
be Turkish subjects. It is probable that the Porte will 
accept this scheme in return for permission to increase 
the customs duties. Every day brings news of arma- 
ments and mobilisations, and Turkey appears to be 
preparing busily as much for a war with Bulgaria as 
for the suppression of a possible Macedonian rising, 
One of these incidents which usually precedes an out- 
break has just occurred at Kulkish, a large Bulgarian 
village north of Salonica. Twelve guerillas were in 
hiding there, which gave the Turks an excuse for 
burning the place down (out of 135 houses only 
thirty-five remain). There was no resistance, but 
about thirty of the villagers were killed, many women 
violated, and every home gutted and pillaged. 
Bashi-Bazouks assisted the troops. The affair was 
similar in kind to the Smerdesh massacre which 
preceded the rising of 1903. The winter is unusually 
severe and prolonged, but as the Powers have made 
no use of itto improve the situation an explosion in 
some form seems inevitable. 





Tue deadlock in the diocese of Dijon has been over- 
come by acompromise which is interpreted as a triumph 
for the Vatican or for the French Government accord- 
ing to the sympathies of the critics. It will be remem- 
bered that the French Government refused to admit 
the Pope’s right independently to drive Mgr. le Nordez 
out of his see, and it has therefore never admitted 
the vacancy in the diocese of Dijon. Mgr. le Nordez 
has now proposed to nominate a vicar-general to fulfil 
the episcopal functions, and the nomination has been 
accepted by the French Government. The 7emfscon- 
tends this is a victory for the Government, inas- 
much as the nomination involves the exercise of an 
episcopal function by a bishop whom Rome affects to 
regard as deprived. The Débats, on the other 
hand, argues that the Government have yielded 
a point by admitting the necessity for the appoint- 
ment of a vicar-general, and that in accepting 
without any exercise of selection a nominee favoured 
by the Curia they have surrendered their claim to 
nominate bishops without a preliminary understanding 
with Rome. The importance of these points lies in the 
fact that the extreme anti-Clericals contend that the 
Concordat has been abrogated by disuse. The 7emps 
regards the affair as a recognition by the Government 
of the necessity of some kind of Concordat and sug- 
gests a revised form which might include the accept- 
ance of the Organic Articles by the Pope. But it is 
very doubtful whether the Vatican will go so far. 

It is now more than a month since Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, lost his majority at the 
polls; but he still holds office, though he has no 
power and cannot obtain from Parliament the sums 
required by the necessities of State. The reason for 
this suspension of constitutional activity is that the 
coalition under Kossuth, Apponyi, Andrassy, and 
Banffy are pledged to a programme which the Crown 
(Francis Joseph, as King of Hungary) will not accept. 
Yet M. Francis Kossuth, the President of the coalition, 
has explained in Die Zeit of Vienna (we quote from 
the Zimes correspondent) that ‘the coalition has 
agreed upon a programme which is perfectly constitu- 
tional, not anti-dynastic, and containing nothing incom- 
patible with the letter or the spirit of existing laws.” 
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The programme is said to contain demands for two 
important changes—(1) a division of the Hungarian 
from the Austrian army and (2) a recognition im 
principle that Hungary may be separated from 
Austria in a fiscal as well as in a military sense. 
The coalition, of course, will not form a Government 
with any programme but its own. Meanwhile, writes 
M. Kossuth, ‘‘until the monarch decides to call 
upon the majority to take office with its own pro- 
gramme—for this is not only its right but its duty— 
neither supply nor budget nor recruits will be granted.” 
Curiously enough, a very similar movement is pro- 
ceeding in Norway and has just led to a Ministerial 
crisis. Norway wants equal control over foreign affairs 
and a separate system of consulates. The Swedes 
wish to retain their constitutional predominance. 


A RATHER spiritless debate on a most inoffensive 
amendment to the Address gave Lord Percy an 
opportunity for the most unrestrained outburst of 
Turcophil feeling which the House has heard since the 
days of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. Everyone seemed 
unanimous, and there was little to choose between the 
tone of Lord E. Fitzmaurice and Mr. Hugh Law on the 
one side and Sir John Kennaway and Mr. Bond on the 
other. Lord Percy rose in an amazingly truculent 
manner, applauded the Turks for accepting reform, gave 
credence to their own official claims to have rebuilt the 
devastated villages (a mere untruth), threw the entire 
blame for the present anarchy on the Bulgarians, and 
refused to admit that the present Reform Scheme is in 
any sense a failure. He wound up by ridiculing as 
‘*impracticable ” the notion of appointing a European 
Governor—a notion which was formally adopted by Lord 
Lansdowne in September, 1903, as the ideal of British 
policy. Mr. Bryce exposed this amazing revolt in an 
effective speech, and reminded Lord Percy of our own 
Ambassador’s recent dictum concerning these same 
rebellious Christians—that Turkish misrule has made 
their lives ‘‘ unendurable.” Mr. Balfour as usual gave 
his support to the worse tendency among his Ministers, 
and declared that England will not allow herself to be 
drawn into an ‘‘insane policy of philanthropic adven- 
ture.” Evidently there is nothing to hope from this 
Government in Macedonia, though doubtless Lord 
Lansdowne will seize the first opportunity of repudiating 
the tone of his subordinate. 


THERE was an agricultural debate in the House 
of Commons last Friday, raised by Mr. Channing’s 
amendment urging the importance of legislation to 
give more security to agricultural tenants and to en- 
courage combination in the agricultural industry. Mr. 
Horne’s case was naturally quoted by a good many 
speakers in support of the demand for greater security 
of tenure, and some surprise was caused by Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney’s silence on the subject. Mr. Fellowes, 
who spoke for the Board of Agriculture, said there 
were 20,000 more farmers in 1901 than 1891, and what 
was wanted was not a change in tenure but a redistribu 
tion of rates. Mr. Jesse Collings surprised everybody by 
a speech brimming over with his old Radical spirit, and 
boldly called for State purchase. Latifundia would be 
our ruin as it had been the ruin of Rome. Mr. Tomkin- 
son gave some interesting statistics of the success of 
Lord Carrington’s experiments, and he mentioned that 
when the Small Holdings Association, of which he was a 
chairman, bought a farm very nearly derelict thirty 
miles from London for division into small holdings, over 
a thousand applications were received in six months, 
An important speech was made by Mr. Yerburgh, who 
drew special attention to the good results of those co- 
Operative experiments in Yorkshire that have been 
lately described in these columns. The only disap- 
pointing thing about the debate was that no member of 
the Liberal Front Bench took part in it. 


Monpay evening and the two sittings on Tuesday 
were given up to the discussion of Mr. Kearley’s 
amendment condemning the Sugar Convention and 
urging that it should be denounced at the earliest 
possible moment. Among the speakers on the first 
day were Mr. Robertson and Mr. Chamberlain ; on the 
second, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. McKenna, Mr. Lough, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain defended the 
Convention, though he disclaimed its authorship. 
As Mr. Lloyd-George put it, he offered the laurel 
wreath to the President of the Board of Trade, 
who did not seem particularly delighted with it. 
The chief grounds of the defence were, first, that the 
Convention had not raised prices, and secondly, that it 
had helped the West Indies. In Mr. Bonar Law’s 
clever speech both these lines of defence were adopted 
in spite of the apparent difficulty of reconciling them. 
Mr. Chamberlain argued that the increase in the price 
of sugar was due to the drought, and that it was as 
absurd to blame the Government or the Convention for 
the increase in price as it would be to blame them for 
the increase in the price of onions, which was due to the 
same cause. Further, he praised the Convention as 
an effective measure of Free Trade. 

Mr. Lioyp-GrorGE met the first contention very 
effectively on Tuesday. Mr. Chamberlain had spoken 
of the rise in the price of corn by five shillings in con- 
sequence of the short crop in the United States. Sup- 
pose there had been in addition a Convention excluding 
Russian and Argentine corn—would not the price of 
corn have gone up very much more? The effect of 
the Convention had been seen in the reduction of the 
numbers employed in the sugar industry by 15,000. 
Mr. Lough said that when the date for the 
Convention was fixed there was a diminution in 
beet sowing to the extent of 6} per cent., then 
followed a dry summer, and there was increased 
consumption abroad. For two of the causes of diminu- 
tion of supply the Convention was therefore respon- 
sible. Mr. M‘Kenna ridiculed the idea of a Free Trade 
measure which prevented the cheap raw material from 
entering our ports but allowed cheap manufactured 
goods made from that cheap raw material to enter. 
Mr. Bonar Law, who is certainly the Government’s 
best advocate on these issues, laid great stress on the 
benefit to the West Indies. Monev wis pouring into 
the West Indies as it had never done before. Mr. Bryce 
retorted that it would have been a much better com- 
mercial transaction to give those of the islands that 
were benefited a bounty outright. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
argued that the whole case of the Opposition fell to the 
ground because the Convention had not produced the 
rise in pri-e, which was due to the climate, and there- 
fore it had not produced the unemployment. 

On Wednesday a retrenchment amendment was 
moved by Mr. Buchanan in a strong and careful 
speech, and the Government majority fell below 
fifty. Mr. Guest and Sir Edgar Vincent followed, 
the latter dealing mainly with subordinate checks. Sir 
Robert Reid restored the debate to abroader line of argu- 
ment. The vast increase of expenditure on armaments 
was due to war and to deliberate policy, and the people 
were already threatened with ‘‘ an inordinate, an in- 
tolerable burden of taxation.” Mr. Bowles described 
Ministers as charming and plausible, but ‘‘ most in 
comparable and hopeless spendthrifts, perfectly incap- 
able of appreciating the value of money.”’ He read some 
extraordinary extracts from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
bogus understanding with the Transvaal—the exchange 
of a loan of £35,000,000 for a loan of £30,000,000, 
of which latter a third, said Mr. Chamberlain, was 
underwritten, and its issue in 1903 an absolute 
certainty. Upon this Mr. Bowles quoted Hallam. St. 
Louis for the salvation of his soul and the souls of his 
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ancestors pardoned the Christians one-third of all the 
debts they owed to the Jews. The present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the same reasons appeared to he 
prepared to pardon the Jews of the Transvaal the debt 
they owed to the Christians of England. Mr. McCrae 
pressed the point. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not or would not answer at present. His reply 
ranged over the whole subject. He had small debating 
answers which will not help him in the long run. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman followed with a short 
speech on the right note. We trust that Liberals will 
attack the Estimates obstinately and in detail. If they 
do so they may very likely defeat the Government, as 
Thursday’s divisions show. The advocates of retrench- 
ment will find some satisfaction in the new Estimates, 
which provide for a reduction of three and a half 
millions—not six millions, as some hopeful persons 
anticipated. It is an instalment and it is well that the 
admission of wasteful expenditure on the fleet should 
have come from a Tory Government. It is the rake’s 
death-bed repentance. ‘ate 

THE debate on the Address ended on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday the debate on the Estimates began. 
The effect was felt immediately in the brisker tone of 
warfare. The Government had to content itself on three 
divisions with majorities below thirty, and on one 
occasion their majority fell to twenty-four. There isa 
strong impression outside Parliament that a good 
deal more diligence might be shown in certain 
Liberal quarters, and that if the whole Liberal Party 
were braced up to the necessary exertions the Govern- 
ment would be defeated. The two incidents of the 
debate on Thursday were the Liberal Leader’s just 
rebuke to the Prime Minister for his constant 
absence during debate and the discussion of 
the uses to which our soldiers are put in South 
Africa. Captain Norton and Mr. Whitley argued 
that our soldiers were being used to do the 
work of the South African Constabulary, and that, 
therefore, the British taxpayer was paying for the 
protection of the mine-owners. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
disputed the fact, but agreed to make inquiries. 
He said that it was a mistake to suppose 
that the use of soldiers in conflicts with the 
Chinese meant that they were employed for private 
purposes. It meant that they were called out for “ the 
public purpose” of putting down a riot. This is 
plausible but is not final, for the Zransvaal Leader of 
October 17 described how fourteen hundred Chinamen 
were charged by S.A.C. troopers for “‘ refusing to go 
to work.” That is ‘‘a public purpose” in Russia but 
not in England. 

Tue Manchester Guardian published on Monday 
an important letter from Mr. Robert Chamberlain, 
the colonist who wished to. settle in British East 
Africa and found his concession overruled by the 
Foreign Secretary under circumstances that caused 
Sir Charles Eliot to resign the office of Commissioner. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s account only strengthens the un- 
pleasant impression that had been formed by a study 
of the controversy, as presented in the Blue book and 
Sir Charles’s article to the Nineteenth Century. The 
Story is briefly this: Mr. Chamberlain was a resident 
in the Transvaal who became dissatisfied with life there 
under the Milner system, and applied for a grant 
of land in British East Africa. The applica- 
tion was favourably received, everything was 
Virtually arranged, when the Foreign Secretary 
intervened and cancelled the grant made by the 
Commissioner. The reason given was that native 
rights had been violated, a reason which it was difficult 
to understand, because 500 square miles within the 
Same reserve had just been granted to a syndicate. 
The shareholders of that syndicate includemost of the 
chief names with which the history of the Rand has made 


us disagreeably familiar. Sir Charles Eliot’s successor, 
Sir Donald Stewart, has apparently arranged that the 
Masai, the only tribe affected by the grant, should be 
removed from the Rift Valley, so that the only objec- 
tion given to Mr. Chamberlain’s grant falls to the 
ground, But Mr. Chamberlain is still apparently 
unable to obtain a grant, and he appeals to Parliament 
for support. The only construction to which the facts, 
as far as they have been made public at present, lend 
themselves is that this territory is to be reserved not 
for genuine settlers but for powerful syndicates which 
take up land for purely speculative purposes. 

THE meeting to consider a Shakespeare Memorial 
took place at the Mansion House on Tuesday. It was 
anticipated by a good deal ot criticism. The part of 
the criticism which objected to any kind of memorial 
to Shakespeare whatever seems somewhat irrational. 
It is all very well to quote or parody Milton and to say 
that Shakespeare is too famous to need a monument, 
but that argument might be urged against all the 
monuments to the famous dead that have ever been 
erected. It has been contended, too, that any monu- 
ment is sure to be ugly. But this is a counsel of despair. 
If we give our architects and sculptors no oppor- 
tunities, they will never be able to produce good work. 
There is more chance, at least, of imaginative treat- 
ment of a monument to Shakespeare than of one to 
some eminent modern philanthropist. The Nelson 
Column and Lions in Trafalgar Square may not be 
great works of art, but we would not wish them re- 
moved; and we can do better now. At any rate, we 
shall never have a chance of doing anything really good 
unless we begin, and Shakespeare is the best subject 
for beginning on that we could find. There is some 
reason in the objections contained in the letter to the 
Times, signed by many persons of distinction, against the 
proposal to erect a Shakespeare House, consisting ofa 
museum, library, and lecture hall. Institutions of this 
kind are apt to perform no useful purpose, as the sub- 
scribers to this letter point out. But a monument is 
not intended to perform a useful purpose. It is in- 
tended to be a tribute from the nation to the poet who 
is one of the nation’s chief glories. Victor Hugo said 
that Shakespeare prevented England from being a 
second Carthage. It was an excessive statement; but 
there is no doubt that the existence of Shakespeare’s 
works is a standing refutation of the charge that we are 
nothing but a nation of shopkeepers, and we shall 
further refute that charge if we spend our money 
lavishly to do him honour. 





Tue Simplon Tunnel has at last been pierced after 
a struggle with difficulties which from time to time 
have threatened to defeat the whole enterprise. The 
advance galleries projected from the north and south 
have met truly in the heart of the Alps at a point 
something over six miles from each entrance. The 
tunnel will be the longest in the world, more than three 
miles longer than the St. Gothard. The chief diffi- 
culties of its construction have been caused by soft, and 
so dangerous, rock, and by unforeseen and powerful 
springs, both of cold and very hot water. The tunnel 
was proposed fifty years ago, but plans were not made 
till 1593. Then fears were expressed that owing to the 
7,000 ft. of mountain above the tunnel the temperature 
would be too high in it for the work to be carried on, 
An international commission, consisting of Italian, 
Austrian, and British representatives, was appointed to 
report on the matter, and it reported that the tunnel 
was feasible. The work was begun in 1808 and has 
been accomplished with a rapidity without precedent 
in spite of a temperature in places higher than was ex- 
pected and springs which flooded the works. The 
tunnel will probably be open this summer for traffic, 
and will lessen the journey to Milan by nearly eighty 
miles. 
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LORD MILNER AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


ORD MILNER’S retirement, which would at one 
_s time have been a sensation, is now merely a 
symptom, and only one of many symptoms of a con- 
dition of things at home that is apparent to everyone. 
His severest critics will not tax him with any impatient 
or poor-spirited haste to escape from the scene of 
his stupendous failure. He might have anticipated 
the most dramatic and the most odious revelation 
of the catastrophe of his aims if a stern and 
uncompromising temper had not kept him in the dédris 
of the country he had ruined and prompted him, un- 
happily, it must be added, to aggravate the mischief 
of which he will go down to history as the author. 
Nobody will envy him the reflections with which he 
returns, and even those who thought his designs 
happily conceived can only watch with pity the sport 
that the forgotten elements of human nature have made 
of them. There is a peculiar touch of completeness and 
finality about the havoc of his career. It is cruel, 
though it is not cruelly meant, of some newspapers to 
recall in the gloom and ruin in which he stands to-day 
the lustre of radiant hopes that followed him to South 
Africa nearly seven years ago. If anything could add 
to his burden of remorse, it would be the memory of 
the confidence that men of all parties had in him until 
one catastrophe after another brought its fatal disen- 
chantment. 

Four separate crises have left their several marks 
on the reputation which Lord Milner took to South 
Africa. Inthe spring and summer of 1899 Lord Milner 
was instant for war. He sent furious despatches to 
the Government. He was impatient of delay and 
caution. He blamed Sir William Butler both for his 
suspicions of the alien mine-owners and forthe grave 
views he took of the nature and extent of the war that 
was trembling in the balance. So confident was he 
that his own views, political and military alike, were 
wise and just that he was betrayed into misinforming 
the Government of the views of his responsible 
Ministers. On August 31 he telegraphed to Mr. 
Chamberlain: ‘‘ The purport of all representations made 
to me is to urge prompt and decided action,” though 
those Ministers had expressed themselves most strongly 
in acontrary sense. Lord Milner had his way, but his re- 
putation suffered alike from the restless and impetuous 
haste with which he acted and from the strange 
consistency with which all his prophecies came false. 
In the next two crises Lord Milner was overruled by the 
Home Government. In the spring of 1902 he pro- 
tested against negotiations with the Boers, and in the 
summer he lent his powerful aid to a movement for the 
suspension of the Constitution at the Cape. These 
two projects failed, but by his action in 
cases Lord Milner put the confidence of many 
who still trusted him to a severe trial. The 
last crisis had the greatest ‘effect of all in 
alienating admirers, When Lord Milner joined the 
mine-owners’ conspiracy against British labour on the 
Rand he not only wounded and affronted Englishmen 
at home and in South Africa who had still kept a warm 
place in their hearts for him; he did so violent an 
injury to the feelings of the British colonies that one 
warlike Prime Minister said the British Government 
had got colonial support on false pretences. Those who 
had most trusted him blamed him the most fiercely. 


both 


These four crises mark stages in the decline of Lord 
Milner’s reputation fromthe renown of a great and large- 
minded statesmanship to the equivocal fame of the 
championship of faction and interests. His argument 
for war was that a manifestation of British power was 
what was wanted to secure British interests. That mani- 
festation was effected, and nothing was spared to make 
it as impressive as possible—a great cost of lives and 
money, a vast system of devastation, rigorous methods 
of imprisonment and punishment for non-combatants, 
the political annihilation of two white States, and a 
new Government armed with powers as drastic and 
arbitrary as any that are known in Russia. And what 
has that manifestation effected? It has replaced the 
Boer régime by a régime not less foreign than the Boer, 
a régime that is certainly more intolerable and more in. 
hospitable to the men of British blood in the conquered 
colony. That was not what Lord Milner promised us 
when he went to war. It was certainly not what he 
wanted. But Lord Milner was not his own master. 
He and the mine-owners had a common cry in British 
Government but they meant different things, and it was 
not Lord Milner who found his interpretation applied 
in practice. He turns his back to-day on a country 
which he had meant to rule by a picked Civil Service, 
but which in fact he has ruled, as he had ruined 
it, at the pleasure of a powerful faction whom he 
shielded from the indignant people of the Transvaal 
on the one hand and from the scruples of the Colonial 
Office on the other. His mission was destruction ; 
the task of reconstruction has been theirs. And the 
more thoroughly he did his part, the more absolute was 
their dictation of the style, plan, and material to be used 
in the rebuilding. Under President Kruger the mine- 
owners could never have hoped for Chinese labour. 

The Government have appointed Lord Selborne as 
his successor. Little is known of his talents, and the 
worst thing about his past is that he was Under- 
Secretary of the Colonies at the time of the Raid. 
About his future one thing is clear. He must either 
be content to sit on a stool and register the will of a 
Liberal Government or he must console himself for 
what the Imperialist papers call his great sacrifice by 
the reflection that his term of exile from his native 
country will be brief. 





THE RELATIONS OF LIBERALS TO UNIONIST 
FREE TRADERS. 


HE successful appeal that has been made to the 
Greenwich Conservatives by the Chief Whip is 
amatter of importance to Liberals as well as to Con- 
servatives. It is natural that Mr. Balfour, however 
much he may have smarted under Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
bitter dialectic, should be reluctant to see his 
talented cousin driven from Parliament by the Tariff 
Reform League. The blood of this particular Cecil 
may be mutinous and fiery, but it is still Cecil 
blood. And even the embarrassing uses to 
which Lord Hugh Cecil has put his gifts have 
not caused Mr. Balfour to forget that those gifts 
possess a higher value in proportion as the standard 
of intellect in his party declines. The permanent im- 
poverishment of his party is not a prospect to which any 
leader can easily reconcile himself, and Mr. Balfour 
must be glad to rescue from the rude hands of the 
Protectionist caucus one at least of the distinguished 
victims of its indefatigable campaign. 
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Mr. Balfour’s treatment of Lord Hugh Cecil raises 
a question which has been discussed many times during 
the last eighteen months. What should be the atti- 
tude of Liberals to Unionist Free Traders? Does duty 
or prudence demand that they should make a truce or 
an alliance in the constituencies with Unionist Free 
Trade members? It has been argued that some 
arrangement ought to have been made the year before 
last. If that had been done, we are told, the present 
Government would have been driven from office to 
make way fora Liberal Government which would enjoy 
a certain undefined support from the Unionist members 
whose political lives it had been the means of saving. 
We should then have been spared this tiresome spec- 
tacle of an effete Parliament spending its energies and 
the public patience in the exhausted atmosphere of 
unreal debate. We should also have secured an over- 
whelming concentration in defence of Free Trade. 

To this policy we have from the first been opposed, 
and for various reasons. One reason is that this course 
seemed to us calculated to defeat one of the capital pur- 
poses which it was meant to serve. Few persons are 
so absolutely mastered by a mere party sense as 
to watch without compunction the disappearance of 
opponents of character and talent. But there 
are worse things than such temporary reverses, 
and one of these worse things is to lighten 
too much the sacrifices that are asked of men 
in such a crisis. If anyone looks back dispassion- 
ately to the crisis of 1886, he will probably agree 
that the easy terms on which Liberal Unionists 
were welcomed into the Tory Party had an adverse 
effect on their character and stamina. Most Liberal 
Unionists found their Capua in that enervating com- 
promise. They gradually lost all their robuster senses. 
Now, the men who might have turned the Government 
out according to the argument we are considering if 
their seats had been guaranteed them have as a matter 
of fact yielded the Government during the last eighteen 
months what we may call a cold fidelity. If the argu- 
ment is correct, the one inducement that would have 
caused them to exchange that lukewarm loyalty for 
open mutiny was a promise of political preservation. 
We doubt whether that promise would have been very 
effective, but, if it had, what good is it to the nation to 
have men who can only be independent when their seats 
are guaranteed to them? It is surely far better that 
some good men should be lost to politics than that 
good men should get out of the habit of risking their 
careers for their convictions. 

A second reason is that the best security for Free 
Trade is to be found when Free Trade is the creed of 
all parties. It is not a good thing, but a bad thing, 
that all the Free Traders should come out of the Tory 
Party, to which they naturally belong, into the Liberal 
Party, to whose opinions they are alien. If a Free 
Trade minority can keep itself alive in the Tory Party 
in the present crisis there is every reason to hope that 
at no distant date the Tory Party will revert to Free 
Trade. Atany rate, that hope cannot be called chimeri- 
cal as long as the minority contains Lord Hugh Cecil. 
If the next election brings a triumphant verdict for Free 
Trade, and the Tory Party emerges from it badly beaten 
indeed, but not stripped of its Free Trade leaders, 

there is good ground to hope that those leaders may 
become at no distant future the leaders of that party. 
But the Free Trade leaders will acquire their influence 


not by accepting favours from their opponents but by 
fighting out the issue with their friends. 

A third reason is that the Liberal Party exists not 
merely to defend an institution but to carry out 
certain large purposes. It would be much better for 
the country that a Liberal Government should take 
office in 1906 with a free hand for reform than that it 
should have taken office in 1904 armed with power for 
the defence of Free Trade and for all other purposes 
captive. The Liberal Government will have to deal 
with a number of difficult problems. One problem is 
South Africa. Most of the Unionist Free Traders have 
voted steadily for Chinese labour. The most pro- 
nounced and outspoken organ of the Unionist Free 
Traders—we fear it is now the only one—argued 
vehemently a few weeks ago against giving self- 
government to the Orange River Colony. What 
would be the plight of a Liberal Government that 
found its hands tied in these two directions? Another 
problem is Ireland. Every responsible Liberal agrees 
that the next Government must have an_ Irish 
policy. Sir Edward Grey, for example, speaking 
at Cheltenham this week, suggested that the next 
Government should resume Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
sympathetic policy at the point where the Govern- 
ment dropped it. Here again is an urgent question 
where the Unionist Free Trade vote in the House 
might have been a fatal entanglement. There is 
further a large series of domestic questions on which 
the Government will be all the more strongly 
obliged to act because these questions have been 
neglected or aggravated during the long years of the 
Unionist supremacy. We are very glad to see that 
the National Liberal Federation emphasised on Wed- 
nesday the necessity of a bold and daring policy 
of social and electoral reform. To glance at our 
domestic necessities, education, licensing, a strong 
policy of emancipation development and reconstruction 
in the country, not to speak of the democratisation of 
our political institutions, is enough to see how dan- 
gerous it would have been to grant a mortgage on our 
freedom and power to men who have no enthusiasm 
for substantial and incisive reform. Of course there 
will arise a few individual cases of men who might 
be effective allies of a Liberal Government for other 
reasons than their loyalty to Free Trade. Mr. Elliot, 
for example, has earned the gratitude of Liberals not 
only by his resistance to Protection but by his wise 
and independent criticism of the Government’s South 
African policy. Mr. Bowles, again, is an economist 
who has done, and will continue to do, valuable 
services to the cause of sound finance. Particular cases 
may arise when a general principle might well be 
relaxed, but they do not affect the importance of the 
principle itself, that the next Government must be a 
Government of action, and that it cannot afford to rely 
for its strength on men who are hostile, trankly and 
bravely hostile, to Protection, but are none the less 
frankly averse from Liberal reform and_ serious 
democratic development. 





A PEACEFUL VICTORY. 
THE REPORT ON THE NortTH SEA INCIDENT. 
N Thursday of last week the leading international 
newsagency transmitted what purported to be 
an analysis in advance of the International Commis- 
sion’s report on the North Sea outrage. A large 
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part of the London Press swallowed this false informa- 
tion greedily, and wrote furious articles against the 
Commissioners, the Hague Convention, Mr. Balfour, 
the Russian Government, arbitration, peace, and all 
other things and persons, good, bad, and indifferent, 
that seemed in any way responsible for the un- 
favourable character of the report. These writers, 
it will be observed, first accepted as gospel 
an unauthorised and pirated summary of an 
unpublished document, and then assumed that 
an International Commission composed of eminent 
admirals had reported falsely upon the facts which it has 
been their business to investigate. What would be 
saidif our Press Association were to publish in advance 
an intelligent synopsis of a reserved judgment of the 
Court of Appeal? Yet this case is worse. The commen- 
tators had not heard the evidence and had seen little 
of it; but the moment they saw a Reuter telegram 
announcing that the Admirals’ report would be un- 
favourable to Great Britain these publicists ‘‘ in the 
midnight of their intoxication” pronounced their un- 
considered judginent upon a verdict not yet given ! The 
Commission was condemned unheard, before its findings 
were known, by the Fleet Street Court. For three 
days our Yellow Press was filled with menaces and 
reproaches. On Saturday the Report was read at a 
public sitting of the Commission in Paris, and the 
French original with an English translation was issued 
by the Foreign Office on the same evening. It was then 
discovered that the Commissioners, in some cases 
unanimously, in others by a majority, had upheld by 
their findings practically all the British contentions. The 
result is thatthe Yellow journalists have only injured their 
own credit; and the reaction of the public mind from 
natural disappointment to legitimate satisfaction has 
strengthened the cause of arbitration. In the admi- 
rable words of Sir Edward Fry, our legal assessor at 
Paris, men already see in the work of this Commission 
the beginning of great future victories for peace. 
Enlightened patriots will rejoice not only that the 
crime of a war has been prevented, not only that the 
issue of an international inquiry has amply vindicated 
our claims and justified our contentions, but also that 
the Report has disposed of a senseless belief—the 
belief so widely spread and so credulously accepted 
that Great Britain is so powerful, envied, and un- 
popular that she can never hope for fair treatment at 
the hands of an international tribunal. By way of 
illustration let us survey briefly the British contentions 
in the light of the findings of the Commission : 


1. Our representatives said that on the night of the 
firing there was no torpedo boat or destroyer among 
the British trawlers or in the neighbourhood of the 
Russian fleet. This contention has been upheld by the 
Report (a majority). 

2. We said there was no sufficient justification for 
opening fire at all. This is the view of the Report, 
which declares that the firing was ‘‘ not justifiable” 
and fixes the responsibility of this act upon the Russian 
admiral (a majority), and supposes that the firing was 


provoked by the Aurora, a Russian destroyer, which 
had lagged behind. 


3. To the third British contention, that the fire once 
opened was not: directed and controlled so as to avoid 
injury to the fishing fleet which the search lights re- 
vealed, the Commissioners gave no direct answer, nor 


for want of evidence can they decide in favour of the 
Russians that the trawlers were not aimed at but 
only hit by accident. They do, however, unanimously 
acknowledge that Admiral Rodjestvensky “did all 
he could from beginning to end to prevent the trawlers 
recognised as such from being the objects of the fire of 
the squadron.” 

4. We argued that the firing was continued for 
an unreasonable time. The majority of the Commis- 
sioners find that this was the case on the starboard 
side. As to the port side the evidence is insufficient. 

5. To the British contention that the Russian fleet 
should have succoured the injured men and damaged 
vessels, the Commissioners unanimously reply that the 
admiral was justified in pursuing his way by his uncer- 
tainty as to the danger. But the majority regret that 
he did not on reaching the Straits of Dover notify the 
coast authorities of what had occurred. 

6. Our representatives said there was no fault in 
the conduct of the trawlers. This is unanimously re- 
cognised by the Report in its review of the conduct of 
the fishing fleet. 

It is impossible in a bare summary of conclusions 
to do justice tothe careful review of evidence or to the 
admirably judicial language in which the whole report 
is cast. It would be unreasonable to quarrel with the 
concluding declaration that ‘‘their appreciations are not 
in their spirit of a nature to cast any discredit either on 
the military value or the sentiments of humanity of 
Admiral Rodjestvensky and of the personnel of his 
squadron.” By Article 1X. of the Hague Convention, 
the International Commission of Inquiry thereby 
instituted is intended to facilitate the solution of 
differences involving neither honour nor vital interests 
by means of an impartial and conscientious investiga- 
tion. In this the very first case the letter of the inter- 
national law has been happily extended by agreement 
to cover a typical case of national honour. Honour is 
a thing intangible yet very real, and if an inquiry 
into it by an impartial tribunal is both to pre- 
vent war and to leave behind no animosities 
or seeds of future trouble, all the resources 
of language should be sought and used to soften the 
blow that is inflicted by truth and justice upon the trans- 
gressor. The precedent created by the Paris Report is 
certain to be fruitful. Its importance in international 
law, as we have seen, consists in the extension which 
it has given to the scope of these Commissions. And 
this extension may be observed not only in regard to 
the Ninth Article, but also tothe Fourteenth, by which 
the Report of such Commissions is limited to a state- 
ment ofthe facts. In this first case the impossibility of 
construing this limitation rigidly has been recognised, 
and the Commissioners have in reality, though not in 
form, given a satisfactory and sufficiently complete 
award upon all the points of difference. In elucidating 
the facts they have decided the case. In examining a 
casus belli they have been unconsciously making peace. 

It is reasonable in remembering that the outrage 
which all but resulted in war was committed by a 
Russian admiral to remind ourselves that the 
machinery by which we have obtained satisfaction 
was created by a Russian jurist, M. de Martens. In 
the persuasive speech in favour of International Com- 
missions of Inquiry which he delivered at the Hague 
Conference M. de Martens pointed out that the most 
serious conflicts have arisen from the obscurity in 
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which they are enveloped and, by the contradictory 
interpretations put upon them by excited patriots : 


“‘ Newspaper articles, interpellations in Parliament, may 
force the hands of the Government and involve them in 
conduct even opposed to their intentions. One may com- 
pare commercial Commissions of Inquiry to a safety-valve 
given to Governments. They are enabled to say to the ve 
excited and ill-informed public opinion: ‘Wait; we will 
organise a commission which shall go to the spot, which 
shall furnish all the necessary information—in a word, it 
shall shed light.’ In that way time is gained, and in the 
life of peoples a day gained may save the future of a 
nation.” 


With this far-sighted and successful advocacy of M. 
de Martens may be compared a remarkable prediction 
made by the late Mr. Holls, a representative of the 
United States at The Hague. Writing soon afterwards, 
he described the Articles, which create the Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, as one of the most surprising and 
encouraging advances made by the conference, and 
added that the achievement was due as much to the 
extreme diplomatic skill of those who conducted the 
discussions as to the intrinsic merit of the idea. The 
institution, he said, ‘‘is quite likely to be of far 
greater practical importance, at least in the near future, 
than any other result of the conference.” 





AGRICULTURE AND THE WAGE QUESTION. 
HE census of 1901, while it emphasised the 
migration of the English from country to town, 
nevertheless reminded us that agriculture is a staple 
English industry. The group of occupations employing 
most male labour was that of the transport industries, 
and next to it came the group of multifarious metal- 
lurgical trades ; third came agriculture, with over a 
million men winning their bread by it in England and 
Wales. How does this great army live? What 
are its hopes, its chances? What the quality 
of the millions of human lives whom __ it 
carries with it? No similar questions are harder 
to answer, yet surely none are more _ worth 
answering. The agriculturists have other claims besides 
their numbers. Their occupation has a tried worth as 
the nurse of a healthy human stock, which the urban 
occupations have not, and has not it, within experience, 
replaced and reinforced from its reservoirs of manhood 
the flesh and blood which have been spent in the 
experiment of urban civilisation? How, then, does 
it go with them to-day? There is no articulate answer 
from this least articulate of the English classes. 
Confused cries, indeed, there are: the cry of the 
landlord against falling rents, the cry of the farmer 
against falling prices, the cries of sections among both 
for doles in aid, for Protection, for bounties, for any- 
thing which will change 2 per cent. into 4 per cent. or 
ten shillings into a pound. But the agricultural 
labourers, the greatest part of the people concerned, 
and the part, too, whose fortune has in history been 
regularly a barometer for the fortune of the whole 
industry, make little audible complaint or formula- 
tion of demands. They hurry dumbly from the 
soil, and show such a complete unconsciousness of the 
superiority of Arcadia to the slums as fairly disconcerts 
all cur old-fashioned Arcadian gospels without giving 
us any new gospel in exchange. The local dispersion 
characteristic of the industry prevents the growth of 
trade unions able, as in other trades, to be the 
voice of the workers and to give us the wearer's expe- 
rience of where the shoe pinches. Anything we dis- 


cover about agricultural labourers is discovered from 
outside and from above, by investigation and inquisi- 
tion, not by demand from below. 

A truly remarkable addition to such knowledge is 
that made by Mr. Wilson Fox’s second report on the 
wages, earnings, and conditions of employment of 
agricultural labourers in the United Kingdom, now 
issued by the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade. The earlier report for which Mr. Wilson Fox 
was responsible in 1900 dealt with wages and 
earnings only; the present one not only elabo- 
rates these but gives particulars as to the cost 
of living of agricultural labourers in the United 
Kingdom, and information as to the hours and 
general conditions of their labour ; there are also 
some new records of rates of wages paid in the 
past at particular farms over long series of years. The 
facts have been obtained from many thousands of 
informants all over the country. Broadly speaking, 
all the sources of information may be called 
employers’ sources ; although in England and Wales 
direct recourse to employers and land agents 
has been usefully supplemented by recourse to chair- 
men of rural district councils, and in Ireland to officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society. Care has been taken 
to estimate not only weekly cash wages but the value 
of other cash earnings, and averages for both are 
calculated for all counties. A map of the United 
Kingdom giving these averages combined shows 
vividly by its colouring some of the broader facts. 
First, the abysmal poverty of Ireland. In England 
the highest county average is 22s. 2d.,in Durham; the 
lowest, 14s. 6d.; in Oxfordshire. In Ireland the 
highest is 13s. in Down; the lowest, 8s. 9d. in Mayo. 
Secondly, there are two general features raising wages : 
(1) the proximity of towns or mines; (2) the predomi- 
nance of pastoral and grazing land over arable. 
Scottish and Welsh averages are high because 
there is little arable land and what there 
is is not far from mines or industrial towns. 
In England the low-wage counties are the arable 
counties least affected by the presence of rival industries 
—the great Eastern counties, the South Midlands, and 
the South-Western counties. These are precisely those 
where the soil is being used most and where there is 
the most considerable agricultural population, and to 
them might be added many low-wage districts in 
counties whose average is swollen by the nearness of 
towns to other parts of them. Upon such general results 
a few obvious comments suggest themselves. The low 
wage ofthe Irish labourer, though a terrible fact, is not 
the most central for the general agricultural problem. 
It is complicated by its inherence in the whole Irish 
problem, and in that its part is not the greatest. 
Appendices to the report show us that in Ireland no 
less than 72°2 per cent. of those working on farms are 
farmers and the members of their families. In England 
the corresponding percentage is only 336, and 
the rdle of the hired labourer is the pre- 
ponderating one. Again, it is evident that the 
“ economy of high wages” does not operate in farming 
so as to encourage an intensive use of the soil. Grazing, 
milk-selling, dairying, arable farming, are in an ascend- 
ing scale as regards the sum of wealth produced and 
of labourers employed per acre ; they are in a descend- 
ing scale as regards rates of wages. Where there isa 
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minimum of cultivation and the only employés are a 
few skilled men mindirg cattle or horses or sheep over 
considerable areas, it is possible to pay relatively high 
wages to these few. Conversely where the competi- 
tion of neighbouring rival industries raises the wages 
and diminishes the supply of farm labourers, cultivation 
dies and arable land becomes permanent pasture. 
Durham and Middlesex are extreme instances of a 
regularly observable process. 

Mr. Wilson Fox reaches for the agricultural 
labourer much the same result as Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree reached for the urban labourer in York. 
The family budget shows a constant deficit; the 
earnings will not buy bare necessaries, and the 
families can only go without them. No one can 
accept such a situation as a permanent economic basis 
for agricultural society. Nevertheless, it is hopeless to 
expect a revolution in agricultural wages without a 
much wider revolution in English agriculture. The 
greatest alleviation in the labourer’s lot will be the 
freeing of land. A small holdings system introduced 
alongside of the larger farming would confer a variety 
of benefits. First and foremost it would give to the 
labourer a goal and a hope, and that chance of world'y 
promotion of which at present his career is 
almost wholly destitute ; further, it would not only 
increase self-employment, but employment also ; for 
what the large farms in the arable districts chiefly 
need are skilled occasional labourers, such as the small 
cultivator would readily become, at intervals; and so 
employment and the prosperity of intensive farming 
would grow all round. Another very important 
contribution to the end will be a State system of 
afforestation. 

Of the other conditions of agricultural employ- 
ment besides wages Mr. Wilson Fox gives full accounts. 
The worst is the prevalence of the farm-cottage 
system, whereby the farmer is not only the em- 
ployer of his labourers, but the landlord of their 
cottages, and thus has them in double bondage. 
The bad state of rural housing in itself lies beyond 
Mr. Wilson Fox’s purview, but he reminds us 
of the work of the Irish Labourers’ Acts in meeting it, 
and quotes the returns of a year ago showing that the 
Irish local authorities had so far made use of them that 
17,411 new cottages had then been built, with rents 
averaging 10}d. aweek. In daily hours of labour the 
agricultural labourer compares not unfavourably with 
the urban worker, nor is he much affected by problems 
of ventilation or dangerous machinery; on the other 
hand, his health is more exposed to the weather than 
anybody’s, and on any farms where the tending of 
animals is important (especially on dairy farms) the 
inevitable Sunday labour is a very irksome feature. 
Mr. Wilson Fox has studied fully the payments both 
in money and kind which are given besides weekly 
wages. They are chiefly important in the low-wage 
and purely agricultural districts; and although they 
are sometimes open to objection as “ truck,” on the 
whole they seem more commonly to be a convenience 
for both parties. The study of the report’s manifold 
conclusions does not weaken our belief that the main 
disadvantage about being an agricultural labourer is 
not the low wage but the impossibility of ever bettering 
oneself, the lack of personal freedom, the bad homes, 
and the lack of entertainments outside the homes. All 
the same, the wages are demonstrably much below 


proper subsistence level ; and although they now exhibit 
a gradual rise, it is not mainly due te healthy causes, 
but is accompanied by a steady fall in the numbers of 
men employed. 





SIR WEMYSS REID. 


HE first Editor of this journal died in harness and 
worked to the end. Although he had been 
suffering for many months from a complication of dis- 
orders, Sir Wemyss Reid persisted in the discharge of 
his onerous and multifarious duties with a serene and 
cheerful courage which deserves to be called heroic. He 
had actually finished his monthly chronicle in the Nne- 
teenth Century for March when pneumonia carried him 
off after an illness of three days. It was long since he 
had looked well. But those who were in the habit of 
meeting him find it hard to realise that he has gone, 


so keen and constant was his interest in all the 
events of the day. Long as Sir Wemyss Reid 
had lived in London, thorough clubman as be 
had become, there was something in him of 
the young provincial journalist to the last. 
He never stopped to ask himself what it a! 
mattered. He never thought, with Praed, that the 


Whigs were wicked knaves, and very like the Tories. 
The question whether the Government would surv've 
the Address excited him as much at sixty-three as i! 
would have excited him at twenty-three. No memidcr 
of Parliament could have awaited with more anxiety 
the result of a division, and he never discovered by 
sitting in the House of Commons that Conservative; 
were not such bad fellows after all. If they were not 
bad or stupid, why should .they be on the wrong side ? 
The Liberal Party was his Church, and those who 
did not belong to it were Dissenters, out of the pale. 
A more truly kind and warm-hearted man never 
breathed. In private life he would have gladly done 
even a Tory a good turn. But as he was not himself 
visited by doubts, he almost unconsciously imputed 
motives to political opponents by way of simply ac- 
counting for otherwise unintelligible misdeeds. 

Wemyss Reid, though in his time he played many 
parts, was essentially a journalist. He talked like a 
newspaper; he was’ eager for information and 
credulous of rumour ; he was always ready to pro- 
phesy, and he invariably had a ‘‘tip.” But journalist 
as he was, and party man as he was, his invincible in- 
tegrity, his downright, straightforward love of truth 
and plain dealing were proof against every temptation. 
He was emphatically a man to trust; a staunch 
triend, a manly foe, who said less, rot more, 
than he meant, whose word was as good as his bond. 
The stubborn rectitude of the North country,from which 
he came, was ingrained in his character. His bluff 
good humour accompanied a resolute belief in his own 
Opinions that no argument could shake. Argument, 
indeed, was not attractive to him. There were few 
questions within the range of his intellect upon which 
his mind was not made up ; and once made up, it was 
as immutable as any dogmain the Church of Rome. His 
great desire was that he might live to see a Libera! 
Government once more in office. What it was to do 
when it got there was a subsidiary questicn which could 
be settled afterwards. 

Wemyss Reid wrote a couple of stories, Gladys 
Fane and Mauleverer’s Millions, which were popular 
enough in their day. But his permanent contributions 
to literature are his three biographies. His Life of 
Lord Playfair is comparatively slight, and less inte- 
resting than the other two. Even Lord Houghton, 
though Reid knew him weil, was in some respects out 
of his line, and the best part of the book is the letters 
which it contains. Mr. Forster, on the other hand, 
exactly suited him, and as a political biography his 
Life of Forster ranks high. The natural vigour and 
force of the man, his sturdy and yet moderate 
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Liberalism, his rough-and-ready methods of speech and 
action, exactly suited Reid. Yet it shows his own 
independence that in Irish politics he followed 
Gladstone, not Forster, and as editor of the 
Leeds Mercury cordially supported the Home Rule 
Bill of 1886. He remained to his death a 
Home Ruler, not so much from sympathy with 
the Nationalists as from loyalty to his party’screed. A 
devout Gladstonian, he obtained from Mr. Gladstone 
no formal recognition of his services. When Lord 
Rosebery became Prime Minister he recommended 
Mr. Reid for ‘‘the honour of knighthood,” and was 
rewarded with a single-hearted devotion suchas political 
favours seldom inspire. Always passionately interested 
in the personal side of politics, he became the vigorous 
champion of Lord Rosebery against Sir William 
Harcourt, and for the rest of his life Lord Rosebery 
was his ideal statesman. Fidelity in friendship was 
one of his chief qualities, and he was as careful of Lord 
Rosebery’s reputation as he was of his own. Though 
no man had less confidence in Mr. Chamberlain, he sup- 
ported the policy of the South African War and the 
“sane Imperialism” of the Liberal League. Bythat time 
he had ceased to be Editor of Zhe Speaker, and he after- 
wards found in the Nineteenth Century a suitable 
channel of communication with the public. Not given 
to originality either of thought or of expression, he had 
a fluent pen, and never wrote an obscure sentence. 
His style was plain, unaffected, undistinguished, and 
straightforward. An excellent man of business, as he 
showed in his control and direction of a great publish- 
ing firm, he enjoyed undisputed power and influence at 
the Reform Club. In fact, so far as one man could be 
so, he was the Reform Club. The great disruption of 
1886 destroyed the club as a political agency, and a 
strictly neutral attitude was required to prevent it 
from breaking up. The danger of political black- 
balling, which on both sides became _ serious, 
was averted chiefly, or at least to a very large 
extent, by the pacific influence of Wemyss Reid, who, 
though himself, as has been said, a Home Ruler, saw 
the need for a policy of mutual toleration. He died 
Chairman of the Political Committee, which he attended 
within a few hours of his fatal illness. Even if his 
manner was not always conciliatory, his good sense 
and singleness of purpose impressed friend and foe. 
He never had, as the saying is, an axe to grind. He 
always made the interests of his firm, or his club, or 
his newspaper his own. To Free Trade his allegiance 
was firm, not because he was a political economist, 
but because he was a Liberal. It was not his way to 
examine with scientific precision the grounds of a 
doctrine or a principle. A diligent reader of public 
journals, with an accurate knowledge of modern 
English history, he worked upon these materials and 
found them sufficient. Things more remote and 
recondite he passed by. Of mental perplexities and 
moral indecision he knew nothing. His simple, 
Sterling nature saw the goal in front, and looked 
neither to right nor to left of it. No one who knew 
Sir Wemyss Reid can associate his name with any 
trick or subterfuge, with anything mean, ungenerous, 
or underhand. Candid and fearless, honourable and 
kind, he was respected by all opponents in the course 
of his controversial life, and sincerely beloved by a 
very large circle of friends. 





LILIES.* 


HE gardener who tries to grow the more difficult 
lilies will open every new book about them with the 

hope that it may reveal at last the true secret of their cul- 
ture. Lilies are the most baffling of all plants. As Mr. 
Goldring says, the very structure of their bulbs makes 
them more delicate than other bulbous plants, since those 


*THe Book oF THE Lity. | By W. Goldring. Lonécn: Lere. 
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bulbs are not made up of layers tightly laid together, like 
tulips or daffodils, but of scales joined only at the bottom, 
so that they are full of chinks and crannies in which 
harmful matter and moisture can lodge and produce decay. 
Even the Madonna lily has its whims, and will not grow 
well in some places for all the gardeners’ pains. Its cul- 
ture is not thoroughly understood, and it has been familiar 
to our gardeners for more than 300 years. Many of the 
Japanese lilies, such as Auratum and Krameri, in spite of 
the fact that their extraordinary beauty has set hundreds 
of skilled gardeners studying and humouring them, still 
defy all skill and pains. They may flourish for a year or 
two, but afterwards, with the rarest exceptions, they 
dwindle and die. These glorious exceptions, however, are 
enough provocation and incitement for gardeners. Now 
and again Auratum lilies have been known to grow in 
vigour and beauty from year to year, even in England. One 
bulb at least of Lilium Krameri lasted and flowered for a 
good many years in Mr. Wilson’s garden at Wisley, and 
these exceptional cases are enough to keep gardeners in 
hope that some day they may discover the great secret of 
the culture of Japanese lilies and turn the exception into 
the rule. Some of the American lilies, such as Lilium 
Humboltii and L. Parryi, are even more capricious. In 
some gardens they die at once, in spite of the greatest 
pains and skill. In others, they establish themselves and 
improve year by year without any particular humouring. 
It is not Mr. Goldring’s fault that he has nothing very new 
to say about the culture of lilies. He is himself an old and 
experienced grower of them. Yet he has not found the 
secret, and in many cases he frankly confesses himself 
at a loss. 

The book is an attempt to deal with all the lilies 
cultivated out of doors in England, and there are now so 
many that it would be impossible to treat of them with 
much detail in a book the size of Mr. Goldring’s. His gene- 
ral instructions are very sound, and include a good many 
useful hints. Opinions and experiences of particular lilies 
vary so much that where one’s own experience conflicts with 
what Mr. Goldring says about them, it is not safe to con- 
clude that he is wrong. In his notice of Lilium Tenuifolium, 
however, he might have mentioned, to prevent the possible 
disappointment of beginners, that this lily seldom survives 
more than a winter or two in our gardens. It appears, in- 
deed, to be a short-lived plant by nature, and can, I believe, 
be raised from seed so as to flower in about three years 
from the sowing. As it is one of the most delicately beau- 
tiful of all lilies, this is worth attempting. Mr. Goldring, 
too, might have said rather more about the Madonna 
lily, since everyone wishes to grow it and not everyone 
succeeds. It will flourish in all kinds of places when it 
chooses ; but where it fails, it is useful for the gardener 
ta remember that it likes lime in the soil and that it comes 
from a hot climate. Where the soil is stiff. it should cer- 
tainly be grown in the fullest sun. Where it is very light. 
however, it will flourish often in a dry, half-shady, rooty 
place, close to some shrub, but not so close as to be 
smothered. Under such conditions, it is the better for a 
heavy dose of manure, placed well under the bulbs, so as 
not to rot them. As Mr. Goldring says, it should be 
planted as early as possible after it has died down, and 
when once it is established it should never be disturbed. 

Mr. Goldring might have mentioned, too, that Lilium 
Chalcedonium and L. Pomponium are fond of lime. Thev 
are both somewhat capricious, and liable to disease and 
sudden death. Lime mixed freely in the soil about them 
acts as an antiseptic, and also is a valuable nourishment to 
them. Mr. Goldring mentions the practice of growing 
Lilium Rubellum in mortar rubble. It has not yet 
been thoroughly tested. but may have good results if 
applied to all the more difficult Japanese lilies. In their 
native land they certainly grow in a soil full of leaf-mould 
and other vegetable matter. But their native climate 


differs from ours, and the leaf-mould, which suits them 
well enough in the Japanese winter may rot them in the 
Enelish. Mortar rubble, being very porous and full of 
lime, is an excellent protection from stagnant motsture 
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and all kinds of poison or destructive animals in the soil. 
It is to be remembered, too, that the Japanese lilies throw 
Out roots from the stalk some inches above the bulb and 
that they obtain a great part of their nourishment from 
these roots. If leaf mould, therefore, is placed well above 
the bulb about where these roots will grow, the plant will 
obtain plenty of the necessary vegetable nourishment with- 
out having its bulbs poisoned by the mould that provides 
it. It may turn out, in fact, that the best way to culti- 
vate Japanese lilies is to treat the bulbs with the one object 
of protecting them from everything harmful in the earth, 
and to feed them almost altogether from above. This 
method cannot be applied, of course, to those lilies of the 
Martagon and other tribes that make roots only from the 
base of the bulbs, but these happily are not so liable to 
be poisoned or rotted by moisture or humus. In fact, 
most failures of the lilies of the Martagon tribe are 
probably owing to unseasonable or too long disturbance. 
Their roots are much more permanent than the bulb 
roots of the Japanese lilies, and consequently they suffer 
much more when their roots are broken or withered. It is 
a mere chance when imported bulbs have been taken 
up or how long they have been kept out of the ground or 
how roughly they have been treated, and their prospects 
in English gardens depend much upon this chance. So 
they have the reputation of being capricious when perhaps 
they are only impatient of disturbance. Many of them, 
if they come to be grown regularly in England, and only 
carefully moved at the right time, may turn out to be quite 
easily cultivated under suitable conditions. In many 
cases, however, those conditions have still to be found out, 
and the culture of such lilies must still be the pastime of 
experts. There are, however, many beautiful lilies already 
that may be grown with complete success with a little 
care, as for instance L. Testaceum, easier to grow than 
the Madonna Lily, though liking the same conditions ; the 
Orange Lily, the Tiger Lily, Lilium Browni, which, how 
ever, is apt to die out; Lilium Szovitzianum, one of the 
most beautiful of all; Lilium Elegans, Lilium Umbellatum, 
Lilium Batemanni, a beautiful hybrid that likes a warm, 
sheltered position; Lilium Hansoni, that should be pro- 


tected from early frosts; L. Pyrenaicum, and the 
Martagons proper, among which, however, the White 
Martagon is a little capricious and expensive. It seems 


to prefer a steep bank and a stony soil facing N.W., 
though it grows magnificently in the border in some places. 
Mr. Goldring’s book should enable the beginner to grow all 
the easier lilies successfully, and should increase his 
chances of succeeding with the more difficult. It is not a 
complete guide to the culture of lilies, but no one yet knows 
enough to write such a guide. A. C:B. 





STRAUSS AND THE “SYMPHONIA 
DOMESTICA.” 


BOUT one feature of last Saturday’s performance 
A of Strauss’s new work we are all agreed: it 
would have been impossible for Mr. Wood and his 
band to cover themselves more completely with glory. 
But about the work itself there will rage 
the old familiar difference of opinion; for my 
own part I am bound to say that as a whole I 
did not take to it, that it gave me less pleasure at a 
first performance than any of Strauss’s other big works 
has done, and that I think time will prove the general 
quality of it to be inferior to that of Zin Heldenleben. 
lam not forgetting, of course, that one needs to be 
very cautious as to one’s first impressions of a new 
work by Strauss; but when one has read through the 
score some dozens of times in advance, has formed 
certain opinions of it, and has had those opinions not 
contradicted but confirmed both at the final rehearsal 
and at the public performance, one is perhaps entitled 
to be positive without being open to the charge of 
being dogmatic. My objections to the Symphonia 
Domestwa are grounded, I think, not on matters of 


pure taste but on matters that are objective enough 
to allow us to reason calmly about them. 

In the first place, what is the ‘‘ poetic basis” of 
the work ? It has been said very confidently that here 
Strauss has forsaken programme music and gone back 
to music ot the absolute order ; it has also been said 
with equal confidence, that he has done nothing of the 
kind. Strauss himself has behaved as foolishly over it 
as he might have been expected to do after his previous 
exploits in the same line. He writes a work like 
Till Eulenspiegel, that is based from start to finish on 
the most definite of episodes, and then goes throughthe 
heavy farce of ‘‘ mystifying” his hearers by telling them 
he prefers not to give them the clue to the episodes, 
but to leave them to “crack the nut” as best they 
can. All the while he is giving clue after clue to his 
personal friends, till at length sufficient information is 
gathered to reconstruct the story that Strauss had 
worked upon; this gradually gets into all the pro- 
gramme books, and then we are able to listen to the 
work in the only way it can be listened to with any 
comprehension—with a full knowledge of the pro- 
gramme. With each new work of Strauss there is 
the same tomfoolery—one can use no milder word 
to describe proceedings that no doubt have a rude 
kind of German humour but that strike other 
people as more than a trifle silly. So it is now with 
the Symphonia Domestica. When he told a New York 
interviewer that ‘‘ he wished the work to be judged as 
absolute music,” he was, to use an expressive collo- 
quialism, simply playing the goat, and playing it very 
clumsily. He himself went on to admit that “ he had 
in his mind a very definite programme when composing 
the symphony,” and I am afraid the ingenious defence 
of Strauss in the excellent book of last Saturday’s con- 
cert will not serve to acquit him of foolishness. We 
need not discuss his self-contradictions as if they were 
zesthetic antinomies that could be resolved by dialectic 
in a more profound harmony ; the real explanation is 
simply that we are dealing with a man of erratic 
nerves, whose humour sometimes takes a_ turning 
along which it is hardly worth while our following 
him. There is not the fiintest doubt that every page 
of the symphony is founded on a distinct programme, 
and that we shall know it all one of these days, as we 
now know the minutest details of the programmes of 
Till Eulenspiegel and Ein Heldenleben. 

Then the question arises, Is the programme of the 
Symphonia Domestica a worthy one? It avowedly 
illustrates a day in the composer’s family life, ‘‘ and 
we are told "—to quote Messrs. Pitt and Kalisch, the 
authors of the Queen’s Hall analytical book—‘‘ that 
it illustrates such every-day incidents as a Walk in the 
Country, the Baby’s Evening and Morning Bath, the 
Striking of the Clock, the Yawus of the Parents when 
awakened by the Child, and so on.” They will have 
it, however, that there is more in the work than this, 
and that underneath this ‘‘ trivial subject” there is 
‘fone of far deeper and wider import ”—z.e., ‘‘ not so 
much a day in the life of a particular family as a 
realisation of the joys and griefs of motherhood and 
paternity, the gradual growth of the child-soul, and 
the mutual relationship of children and parents. . . .” 
But this exalted theory soon comes to grief. It is 
quite clear that the striking of seven in the evening and 
again in the morning confines the time of the drama 
within twelve hours ; and on these lines, indeed, there 
is some sense in the programme. That is, we see 
in the first section the parents and child ; in the second 
(the scherzo) the joys and diversions of the group, the 
lullaby, the striking of seven p.m., and the putting of 
the child to bed ; in the third (the adagio), the parents, 
love scene and the striking of seven a.m.; in the 
fourth (the finale) the morning wakening, and—in the 
double fugue—the dispute between the parents as to 
the future of the child. This is not a very great 
scheme, but it is at least comprehensible ; mix Teutonic 
philosophising up with it and it becomes nonsense. 
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Thus Messrs. Pitt and Kalisch, trying to put the best 
face on that stupid noise that is meant to illus- 
trate ‘‘ the energetic protests of the child when it is 
first brought into contact with the alien element of cold 
water” (by the way, ave babies usually dumped into 
cold water?), remark that ‘‘if the more idealistic 
method of interpretation be adopted, it may be taken 
as avery uncompromising musical picture of the earliest 
struggles of a new-born soul.” But this “idealistic 
method” will not work. The episode in question 
occurs just before the clock strikes seven p.m. It occurs 
again just before the clock strikes seven am. Are we 
to understand, then, that the ‘‘new-bcrn soul” is 
born once in the evening and again next morning? 
This is being ‘‘born again” with a vengeance 
—quick work even in these days of Welsh revivals and 
Torrey-Alexander missions! No, we must reject the 
‘‘ idealistic method of interpretation,” and just settle 
down to the plain fact that Strauss is painting nothing 
more ideal than the baby squalling in its bath (hot or 
cold), just as in other works he has painted Till’s 
death-rattle, the dying shudder of Don Juan, the wind- 
mill and the sheep of Don Quixote, and the braying of 
Sancho Panza’s donkey—all frankly realistic things, 
which we do not attempt to gild with idealistic inter- 
pretations. 

I lay stress upon these trivial points because it 
is important that we should know exactly what 
Strauss’s intentions were, for only then can we judge 
his symphony as a work of art. It is quite clear, 
then, that he has thought it worth while to put about a 
hundred people to a great deal of trouble and expense 
in order to suggest the imbecile spectacle of a baby 
shrieking in its bath ; and I think it is time the world 
protested against so much of its leisure and its funds 
being taken up with sheer inanities of this kind. In 
Strauss’s previous works there are at most only two 
or three passages of realism at which I would shy ; 
they have generally been saved for us by some touch 
of beauty, or humour, or technical cleverness. But 
the baby episodes in the Symphonia Domestica are too 
great a demand on our indulgence, and one is bound 
to say that there is something wrong with a brain 
that can fall so low as this. I hold him to be a 
man of enormous gifts, a magician, a wonder-worker 
of the first rank. But he can do nothing now on a 
large scale without deliberately spoiling it at some 
point or other out of pure freakishness—a freakishness 
that is not humour, but simply the temporary lapse 
into silliness of a very clever man. 

It goes without saying that if there is this degene- 
ration of the artistic sense that I suppose to be now 
going on in Strauss, it will show in other departments ; 
and I think it shows pretty evidently in the music of 
the symphony as a whole. To my mind there 
is not a memorable theme in it; neither the 
theme of the husband, of the wife, nor of the 
child has anything like the quality that will 
entitle it to rank with the pregnant melodies of 
Strauss’s other works. Think of the countless felici- 
ties of Zin Heldenleben, and you will realise the com- 
parative poverty of the Symphonia Domestica. Further, 
he is getting too fond of working upon mere snippets 
of phrases, instead of the great soaring, sweeping 
melodies of his earlier days ; these tiny figures will, of 
course, go contrapuntally with almost anything— 
which is probably one reason for his using them—but 
for that same reason their perpetual chattering in the 
orchestra becomes in the end rather tiresome. I 
am not denying, of course, that at times the 
music rises to great heights; the scene of the 
Parents playing with the child is exquisitely 
beautiful ; there are fine moments in the love-music ; 
and the fugue simply picks one up and carries one 
away, so broad and healthy is its heartiness. There 
is, again, much of that old technical mastery that makes 
Slaves of us even where our soul revolts against the 
actual message of the composer. But on the whole I do 


not see how the new work can stand comparison with 
Ein Heldenleben inany way. It looks far more impressive 
on paper than it actually sounds ; it is grossly overscored, 
a good third of the notes being perfectly superfluous, 
as anyone can discover for himself by following it 
with the score. The mania is growing on Strauss for 
filling the music-paper with something or other, it 
matters not what ; he has a lust for ink; it positively 
afflicts him to see an empty bar for any instrument. 
Master of orchestration as he is, there is page after 
page in the Symphonia Domestica containing the 
grossest of miscalculations ; time after time we can 
see what his intention has been and how completely it 
has been frustrated by his own extravagance. He 
wants to wear all the clothes in his wardrobe at once. 
The same tendency is noticeable in his thematic work. 
When he has a good theme new he cannot leave it 
alone; he must fumble and fuss all round it till he has 
blurred its outlines and stifled half its expression ; 
the pleasant little lullaby, for example, would have 
been three times as effective if he had not put in that 
jerky counterpoint against it on the oboe d’amore, 
bassoon, and viola, which simply gives the impression 
that somebody or other is always coming in at the 
wrong place, and quite disturbs the atmosphere of 
the lullaby itself. Altogether I am inclined to think 
that the new work as a whole shows a decided falling- 
off. The Symphonia Domestica | take to be the work 
of an enormously clever man who was once a genius. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 





THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION. 


HE Whistler Exhibition is a great one in every sense. 
Nearly all the historic portraits are here, including 
the Carlyle, the Mother, the Sarasate, the two Miss Alex- 
anders, the Fur Jacket, the Henry Irving as Philip of 
Spain. Other pictures, less important in subject and 
equally interesting as paintings, number in their ranks 
the Symphony in White, the Master Smith of Lyme Regis, 
the Lillie in our Alley, the Rose of Lyme Regis, and 
many more of the spontaneous and introspective studies 
of children that came from Whistler's brush. The Cre- 
morne series and the Valparaiso stand supreme among the 
nocturnes. We have reminders of the artist’s rebuffs in the 
large upright, “The White Girl,” which was rejected at 
the Salon of 1863, to win him distinction in the Salon des 
Refusés ; of Whistler’s polemics in the Cremorne “ Noc- 
turne in Green and Gold, the Falling Rocket,” which 
brought about the Ruskin libel suit, and in the pencil 
studies for the Peacock Room, emblems of his dispute 
with the late Mr. Leyland; of his early American traning 
in the Coast Survey plates, one of which he thought fit 
to embellish with his own portrait studies. Pastels, water- 
colours, and illustrative drawings must not be forgotten, 
and finally there is the virtually complete set of etchings 
and lithographs. The etchings fill the greater part of the 
North Room and the whole of the Central Hall, and the 
many rare and half-forgotten prints they include have 
been garnered from the Royal and other notable collec- 
tions. 

In reviewing this store of good things it is only 
possible to deal with a few general considerations. 
The first that suggests itself has reference to the founda- 
tion on which Whistler’s genius rests. It is a truism that 
nc genius is wholly independent of what has gone before, 
that no artist is born so original that he can afford not to 
profit by the example of the mighty dead. It was part of 
Whistler’s pose, if not of his complex character, to owe 
little or nothing to the mighty dead, just as it was charac- 
teristic of him to tender little or no respect to the distin- 
guished living—excepting always the Japanese masters, 
for whom he retained a steadfast admiration through life. 
This trait in his disposition does not induce great confi- 
dence in attributing any particular work or works to the 
influence of this or that example. However, a few efforts 
have been made in this direction. Thus in his early phase 
of rich full colour and vigorous handling of pigment, as 
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opposed to the comparatively thin painting of his mature 
work, there has been traced the influence of Tintoret. 
Before now the solidly-painted “La Mére Gerard” of 
1861 has been cited as an instance of this influence. It 
is a little difficult to see why. Rich colour and vigorous 
handling are not exclusively the characteristics of the Vene- 
tiam master any more than they are those of many other 
Renaissance painters; and it is only on these broad lines 
that “ La Mére Gerard” allows a comparison. ‘The Velas- 
quez influence, however, is far more easily discoverable. 
In such a portrait, for instance, as the “ Irving as Philip of 
Spain ” the subject lends itself naturally to the manner and 
sentiment of the Spanish master. But Velasquez appears 
again in the Miss Cicely Alexander, where the theme is 
Victorian English, and the influence here is quite as un- 
mistakable. The formal dignity of the pose has in it 
all the suggestion of Spanish seventeenth-century courtli- 
ness, the blacks and silver greys, beloved of the Spaniard 
as of Whistler, emphasise the relationship, and even the 
child type carries reminiscences of some high-born infanta. 
However, greatly as Whistler profited by Velasquez in his 
portraits, the main fount of his artistic inspiration was un- 
doubtedly Japanese. Only in the decorative art of the 
East can one find a parallel to those novel and exquisite 
combinations of colours with which it was his delight to 
experiment. Only in the pure decorative instinct that led 
the great artists of Japan to eliminate superfluous detail 
from their colour patterns does the genius of Whistler 
find an echo. The Japanese influence, indeed, is: uni- 
versal. He may flaunt it in open gorgeousness as in the 
“ Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine.” He may Westernise 
it; he may modify it with his own individuality ; 
but it continues to assert itself in varying degree in all, or 
nearly all, his works. Here we find the oriental feeling 
especially pronounced in small figure-subjects like the two 
versions of “ Whistler in his Studio”; but one may trace 
it unhesitatingly in such a picture as the “ Variations in 
Violet and Green,” or in any other similar scheme of 
landscape, wherein Hiroshige-like figures move languidly, 
attired in their Western garb. One may go further and 
discover the spirit of Japan to be the guiding spirit of the 
nocturnes. 

It is important to recognise this in connection with 
the nocturnes. These are generally regarded as a class 
of work that especially distinguishes Whistler from other 
painters ; and whilst this verdict is palpably correct, it has 
also involved a good deal of misunderstanding as to the 
artist's intention in painting them. He certainly never 
meant them to be more than they are—notes of colour 
woven into a decorative scheme of the highest order and 
subtlety, symbols of Nature rather than Nature herself. 
It was this point of view that Ruskin failed to understand 
when in the case of the famous Cremorne picture he 
charged Whistler with “flinging a pot of paint in the 
public’s face,” and doubtless there are Philistines to-day to 
whom the noctures are, and will remain, wholly unintel- 
ligible. On the other hand, time has wrought wonders in 
increasing respect for them; the only pity is that tis 
respect is not invariably accompanied by understanding. 
Between the Philistines in their uttermost darkness and 
those who sit in light there exists a large class of appre- 
ciators who persist in reading into the nocturnes a mean- 
ing and a significance that they were never intended to 
possess. It is not enough for these good persons to 
accept the nocturnes at their own high worth as colour 
schemes. They must needs connect this phase of his art 
with a realistic rendering of Nature. They are con- 
strained to behold in the truth that these delicious colour 
symphonies contain another kind of truth that is em- 
phatically absent. The result, broadly speaking, is a state 
of mental confusion between the purely decorative and the 
realistic aims in painting that in Whistler’s case is quite 
unnecessaty. For the artist’s intention throughout is so 
purely decorative and the nocturnes are so obviously in 
accordance with this intention as to leave no real room 
for doubt. In the marines, especially, it is a question 


‘however, be recalled—categorically. 


whether there ever was a painter who worked with less 
direct reference to Nature; and though the reality of 
some of his seas occasionally startles one, such reality 
is accidental to and not the first cause of their beauty as 
a decorative harmony. He was no sea-painter as we 
understand the term, and his failures, comparative though 
they may be, consist mainly of those works wherein the 
decorative aim has been swamped by the intrusion of a 
realism foreign to him. “The Blue Wave” is a case 
in point. It is difficult to acquiesce in the flattery that 
has been bestowed on this second-rate work. Regarde:| 
simply as a decorative scheme, the tempestuous blue oi 
the sea and the hot brown of the foreground are anything 
but happy. Looked at from the realistic standpoint, the 
drawing of the wave lacks movement, and the metallic 
hardness of its colour conflicts with the notion of a bright 
day, of sun heat, of an atmosphere full of delicate vibra- 
tion. The two motives clash; the realistic element hurts 
the decorative convention, and the latter stops the realism 
on the threshold, as it were, of its effect. We are told 
that the picture was painted in company with Courbet. It 
might be likened to an indifferent example of the French- 
man, and that is the best that can be said of it as a work 
of art, though its interest as a stepping-stone to higher 
pinnacles remains unquestioned. 

I have but little space left in which to deal with the 
etchings. One or two particularly beautiful prints may, 
The Central Hall 
contains the “ En plein soleil” (No. 3), the “ Reading by 
Lamplight,” and the similar effect, “The Music Room” 
(Nos. 19 and 20), the “Steamboats off the Tower” (No. 
66), the “ Battersea Dawn” (No. 74), and the “ Lindsay 
Houses” (No. 82); note in the last-named the butterfly 
signature that looms like a half-moon in the sky to the 
left. In the North Room we have “The Fruit Shop: 
Busy Chelsea” (No. 214), the “Grande Place, Brussels” 
(No. 251), the “Street in Saverne ” (No. 11), “ The Title 
to the French Set” (No. 20), and the “ Whistler’s Mother ” 
(No. 88) from a destroyed plate. Of the lithographs two 
may be mentioned for their differing kinds of excellence. 
One is “The Siesta”—a _ pathtically beautiful ren- 
dering of a woman (the artist’s wife?) lying on a couch 
with one wasted hand drooping towards the ground. The 
second is the “ Mother and Child, No. 5” (No. 140), a 
drawing of great charm and probably a unique impression 
in view of the fact that it has come badly off the stone. 
A pen-and-ink study for the Carlyle portrait and an early 
water-colour “ School House on Fire,” a boyish effort done 
at Pomfret, have their special interest, while Whistler as 
a “literary” artist appears im the water-colour drawing of 
“Sam Weller’s Lodging in the Fleet Prison” and in the 
pen illustrations he executed for Good Words and Once 
a Week, It is, however, to the etchings that one must 
look for the most complete expression of Whistler's genius. 
For here at any rate it is beyond question that he takes 
his place, with Rembrandt and Meryon, among the world’s 
great masters. 

In the vaster realm of painting it is hardly yet the 
time to proclaim his supremacy. Before the final verdict 
can be given we have to determine the merit of his work 
not only in reference to its kind but in its relation to all 
kinds ; and just at present the moment is not opportune 
for this stupendous task. The reaction from ignorant 
denunciation has found its outlet in a form of worship that 
in many instances is at least equally ignorant, while the 
memory of a brilliant personality is still too fresh not to 
influence even the best intentioned judgments. However, 
it is at least certain that Whistler is unique in all he under- 
takes; that his great portraits, some of the nocturn:s, 
most of the etchings, exercise a spell that one cannot re- 
sist. Equally the exhibition reminds us, the clamourings 
of parasites notwithstanding, that as he could rise to 
heights unparalleled, so was he capable of failures. Sheer 
mischief, the desire to test the gullibility of sycophants, 
the love of mystifying his critics, may have prompted some 
of his queer non-attainments ; but not all. What of it? The 
perfect artist .as still to be created, and it is not detract- 
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ing from Whistler's reputation to suggest that he some- 
times missed his mark, for occasional failure is the tribute 
that genius pays to mortal nature. 

Vr. J. M. 





A BUDGET OF LAURELS. 


R. BERNARD SHAW’S latest play provokes no 
M passion of inquiry or dislike. It is simply 
* a facile, superficial, and brilliant burlesque 
of Candida, which, admirably acted, served thoroughly 
to amuse a somewhat jaded audience. Perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that the play is rather an 
embittered defence of Candida; for the prosaic husband in 
this new joke ends by assuming an exaggerated attitude of 
complacency on the same line with that adopted by the 
“half-baked clergyman” of the larger comedy. Witnessing 
either play one is struck perpetually, of course, by the 
dazzling wit of the author—always at its best when most 
frivolous and irresponsible—and also by his ingenuous sim- 
plicity with regard to all passions amorous. He makes use 
of erotics, as certain popular novelists make use of science, 
with a gay and perfunctory superficiality. The love interest in 
his works might, generally, have been worked up by an 
Archangel, or some such blameless, sexless thing, who, in 
the interests of realism, had condescended to watch the 
visible antics of a few earthly lovers, note-book in hand, 
lest local colour should be altogether lacking to his produc- 
tion. 

The play that preceded Mr. Shaw's was one of those 
grim transcripts from life with which continental schools 
have made us familiar. /n the Hospital is a strenuous 
and very forcible piece of work, and the climax of senti- 
mental pity is not indigestible and nauseous as might have 
been expected. Mr. Beveridge is mainly responsible for the 
warm praise that this sombre drama earned—for he played 
his leading part with extraordinary vigour and extraordinary 
subtlety, perfectly interpreting the complicated emotions 
that led Rademacher to forego, in the end, that vengeance 
on which his whole soul had for so long been set. The 
Pot of Broth, Mr. Yeats’s comedietta, that opened Tues- 
day’s triple bill, proved a dull and disappointing affair. 
To one not initiated into the arcana of the Keltic revival, nor 
penetrated with an awe-stricken sense of its sacrosanctity, 
Mr. Yeats seems a poet endowed with an almost super- 
human sense of humour that allows him, like the tramp in 
his own play, to foist off some commonplace production 
upon his audience for fine dramatic gold, while he himself 
sits chuckling by to enjoy the ridiculous spectacle of our 
consesuent genuflections and prostrations of reverence. But 
not even Mr. Yeats’s skill was able to impose the Pot of 
Broth on the altar of our worship. Perhaps, had the Irish 
heroine possessed the least ghost of an Irish accent the illu- 
sion might have been more successful. But, as she played 
her part in robust English, with only from time to time a 
sternly dutiful effort at stage Hibernianism, one could but sit 
out the play, wondering when it would end. Its comic 
notion is frail though effective, revolving round an absurd 
imposture, which well might have found a place in Maitre 
Pathelin or Gammer Gurton’s Needle. But probably this 
hoary antiquity of idea is an especially Keltic beauty. 

A brighter day is said to be dawning for our drama, and 
the first dawn is to be marked by the triumph of the amateur 
over the professional playwright. So far, the Stage Society 
has proved but a stammering Elijah to the new Evangel, 
and it has been reserved for a charity performance, by a 
novice in dramatic construction, to present us with some- 
thing very much alive in the way of comedy. Mrs. de la 
Pasture’s The Lonely Millionaires has, of course, the in- 
evitable faults of inexperience ; its dramatic mechanism is 
immature, the plot has not quite decided between drama 
and pure comedy, and the utterances of the heroine—the 
young girl—are quite null and unspontaneous—they rever- 
berate with all the well-worn catchwords of long ago. But, 
when once we have endured the pompously declaimed 
tirades of the jeune personne, the early-Victorian romantic- 
ism, couched in early-Victorian oratory, nothing remains to 
us in the play but the purest pleasure and admiration. The 
comedy is that very rare treasure, a play with a new idea; 
the plot is not exactly novel, nor quite devoid of melodrama, 
yet it is everywhere so treated with such a touch of freshness 
and humour that all three acts hold and dazzle their 
audience with amusement. Mrs. de la Pasture, besides her 
very delightful humour, has a mature sense of humanity 
and a very pleasant power of humorous tolerance. Conse- 
quently we cannot hate even her villain, and are rather 


grieved that the irritating and perfunctory heroine should 
eventually tear the fruits of victory from his hands. Pro- 
bably the best-loved creation in the play was that so bril- 
liantly played by its author. Lady Medwyn almost deserves 
to become a stock-figure of comedy. She misses perfection 
only because her creator, while knowing her intimately, 
does not seem to have known her thoroughly. She is a de- 
lightful casket, carved and chiselled with the most loving 
care ; but the craftsman has forgotten, or found herself un- 
able, to provide it with a keyhole or a key. Consequently 
Lady Medwyn remains tantalising and a little unsatisfactory, 
instead of being rounded off to the perfection of completest 
intimacy. 

Mrs. de la Pasture has indeed shown herself to possess 
a dramatic vigour equal to that she has shown in fiction, 
and the more she gives us henceforth of her humour the 
richer will our literature be in amusement. She must not 
attempt the drama of sentiment, for when a writer is privi- 
leged with so keen and darting a sense of laughter, it is a 
cruel waste for him or her to fall away into seriousness. 
Mrs. de la Pasture herself is far happier in comedy. Her 
more strenuous efforts at passion ring insincerely, and seem 
to subside, for lack of conviction, into an old-fashioned con- 
ventionality, which is curiously at variance with the ex- 
tremely modern subtlety, the acute perception, the almost 
Austenian delicacy of her humour. It is with the warmest 
acclamations, indeed, that we all should welcome the appear- 
ance of such a brilliant and multi-coloured gay-feather as 
Mrs. de la Pasture on the craggy and ill-garnished body of 
our poor moulting National Drama—that drooping fow! 
whose last moments our critics are so perennially eager to 
declare. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
IGNS of confusion and disintegration in the Govern- 
ment multiply. You have scandal after scandal 
—the repudiation of one Minister by another—the din 
of constant intrigues and counter-intrigues—the Prime 
Minister jerked like a mechanical doll between one string 
and another. Now the Free Traders pull him and his two 
anti-Chamberlainite Whips, Sir Alexander Acland-Hood 
and Mr. Fellowes, and you have the Ministerial support 
of Mr.Bowlesand Lord HughCecil. Then Chamberlainite 
pressure—inside and outside the Cabinet—is applied, 
and Mr. Bowles is informed by his supporting friends 
that they are very sorry, but their pledge, owing to 
influence, is ‘“ off.” Lord Percy openly flouts and 
discredits Lord Lansdowne’s policy in the Near 
East, and Mr. Balfour sits by and says nothing. | 
once (or twice) saw Mr. Gladstone openly pull the 
coat-tails of Mr. Chamberlain on the Treasury Bench 
when he, the second or third most powerful man in the 
Cabinet of the day, went too far on a perilous line ot 
argument. Mr. Balfour cannot govern an Under- 
Secretary. Never was a more complete abdication of 
the function of control. If it were not for Mr. Balfour's 
private secretary it is doubtful whether even the sem- 
blance of a Government would be maintained for 
another fortnight. 
* * * * * 
Practically Mr. Wyndham and his Irish policy are 
beaten, and either his retirement or his transfer to a 
new post seems inevitable. The vendetta against him 
proceeds from the most unteachable faction in politics, 
who now find it necessary to aim at Sir Antony 
MacDonnell through his body, and will take his dis- 
comfiture as the signal for the expulsion of the Under- 
Secretary. Mr. Wyndham hasan ‘‘air,” as Mr. Meredith’s 
‘* Egoist ” had a“ leg,” and with a Government so filled 
with mediocrities there was distinction for a man who 
had the gift of walking the stage with a certain half- 
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swaggering grace of deportment. But then Mr. 
Wyndham should either have done less or more, 
should have seen that his action went hand in hand 
with his aims, and with the powerful instrument he 
chose for his new policy. It was probably doomed to 
failure from the first, a fact which the Chief Secretary 
did not perhaps realise till he rose and sat down the 
other day amid the grim silence of his party—a party 
in which he could not count twenty staunch friends. 
More blameable than he is the Prime Minister, a broken 
reed to lean on in political adventure, a reed with a 
sharp edge to wound the hand that trusted it. 
” * * * * 

Worse still was the Bowles adventure. I hope 
the whole story will be told. It represents one of the 
most odious acts of weakness and falsity I have ever 
known. Some Conservatives will and do say that Mr. 
Bowles, as a free lance, was not the fittest subject for 
the renewal of a treaty between the Government and 
the Unionist Free Traders. That is not the point. 
The arrangement was freely entered into by the Tory 
officials ; the appearance of Lord Stanley on Mr. Bowles’s 
platform was freely offered. Now it is withdrawn, 
avowedly because of pressure from the Chamber- 
lainites inside and outside the Government. It is utterly 
discreditable ; no man who was not in the stage of 
moral infirmity would consent to such trafficking and 
trickery. And it has served the Premier nothing. For 
now he has to deal with all the Free Traders who are 
excepted from the late canonisation accorded to Lord 
Hugh Cecil, an honour which, by the lines of his 
speech, he is bound to repudiate. The upshot of it all 
is that the Free Trade vote may stiffen next week into 
uncompromising hostility, and that as the result of 
his shambling course Mr. Balfour may find himself 
flung full into the Protectionist stream. 

¥ * * . * 

Lord Milner’s departure from South Africa offers a 
gleam of hope in a darkened sky; the fear is that 
it may come too late. I see that the 7e/egraph makes 
much of the kind of national subscription to Lord 
Milner’s worth which accompanied his appointment as 
Governor of Cape Colony. Such a subscription did take 
place ; in one form or another, most Englishmen in- 
terested in affairs took part in it. Some of them, I 
know, did so with the fear that Lord Milner’s Imperial- 
ism might develop dangerous offshoots in South 
African soil, and the hope that he would regard himself 
as the representative not of one party but of the nation. 
It was his absolute faithlessness to this view of his 
mission that destroyed one’s belief not in his intellect, 
but in his character. He was bound to consider himself 
a mandatory of moderate as well as of extreme men. 
Yet from the hour when the situation began to be 
difficult he became an embittered, unreasoning, I am 
afraid it must be added not too scrupulous, partisan of 
the irreconcilable policy. Perhaps he had not imagina- 
tion enough to see from the first that his line meant 
war, for, with plenty of talent, he had not one touch 
of genius. Or perhaps he did realise it, and deceived 
everyone who hoped and wished for a non-warlike settle- 
ment. His active career, let us hope, is over; no man 
need envy him the thoughts that it must bring to him 
in the silent hours. 

* * * * . 


Of Lord Selborne’s appointment it is hard to speak 
with confidence. Against it are his close association 


with Mr. Chamberlain’s colonial policy in its two 
phases of Imperialism and Protection, the extent to 
which he was dominated by the personality of his old 
chief, and his habit of abrupt, rather violent, speech. 
The favourable points are a certain amiability and 
moderation of character and a willingness to take good 
advice. But in Liberal eyes his promotion, if promo- 
tion it be, wears a doubtful aspect, because of its directly 
partisan character. Liberals feel that they may be the 
victims of a new piece of Balfourian strategy, designed 
to force the South African situation against them, and 
to put them in the dilemma of getting rid abruptly of a 
new administrator or of working with an unsympathetic 
official, relying on the support of the mine owners, and 
only influenced bythem. This is a most serious con- 
sideration, one of the countless difficulties which arise 
because our present governors, who call themselves the 
only Imperialists, are really men who put party advan- 
tage first and the interests of the Empire second. 


* » . * . 


I cannot but add a sad tribute of respect to the 
memory of Sir Wemyss Reid. Many campaigners in 
the field of politics will miss this cheerful, robust 
figure, this excellent man of the world, indubitably and 
instinctively honest, and kindly to the core beneath the 
surface animosities of our times. Sir Wemyss Reid’s 
Liberalism belonged, save for one development, to the 
days when it was the creed of the bulk of the middle 
classes ; and in a busy life he had no time to think it 
out in the terms of modern life. It was manly and 
simple, like the man himself; it gave singleness of 
aim to an active, happy, successful, bustling life. Sir 
Wemyss Reid was a delightful talker ; he had the rare 
gift of anecdote; he had seen great men even more 
than great cities ; his memory was most retentive, and 
the pleasure he gave in telling a good story was of a 
measure with the pleasure he felt. Warmth of heart 
and integrity made him admirable in all relationships. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 
Jo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—* J. E. A.” is much more right than your reviewer, 
but I do not think either of them put the matter as clearly as it 
may be put. What has actually happened to the money paid 
into the bank by the depositors? The State has used it to 
redeem previously existing debts in the form of Consols, 
etc. Having done so, it ought to have cancelled those re- 
deemed obligations and put in their place in its accounts 
“Sums due to depositors in the Savings Bank.” Instead of 
taking this straightforward course, it was led by evil tradi- 
tions into pretending that these obligations continued to 
exist and were “assets” of the Savings Bank, and it pro- 
ceeded to value them at market price. “What would you 
say,” I asked a high authority on auditing, “of a company 
which took money on deposit, bought in its own debentures, 
and then called the debentures assets which it held against 
the deposits?” He replied very quickly, “I should say it 
was a liar.” 

I protested against the valuation of these imaginary 
“assets” at the market price of Consols when Consols were 
far above par and the “ balance-sheet” of the Bank showed 
an enormous surplus, and I cannot see that valuation at 
market price is any more right now than it was then. As 
a matter of fact, in the statement of the total National Debt 
or “gross liabilities” at £794,498,100 on March 31, 1904, 
the Consols, ctc., assumed to be held for the Savings Banks, 
are naturally valued at par like the rest; so that it is quite 
wrong to allege, as the Finance Accounts do in a footnote 
to p. 96, that “in addition” to the above liability there is a 
large contingent liability due to the fact that the Savings 
Bank Consols are much below par. If the State had really 
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to pay off the depositors, it is to be hoped it would not be 
so foolish as to raise the money for the purpose by selling 
Consols for what they would fetch. Obviously the proper 
course would be to raise the money by means of some other 
security issued at whatever rate of interest might be neces- 
sary to induce the lenders to take it at or near par. 

Some years ago, it is true, the State acted like a lunatic 
in obtaining money through the Savings Bank at (includ- 
ing expenses) about 234 per cent. and using it to buy in 
Consols at 112. But it cannot gather up the spilt milk by 
discouraging deposits at present. On the contrary, until 
Consols are considerably nearer par than they are at present 
it is clearly the interest of the State to get as many ‘deposits 
as possible at 234 and to use the money in redeeming Con- 
sols by purchase. 

Looking at the price at which the State has recently 
issued three per cent. stock, is it not ludicrous to say it is 
losing by taking £150,000,000 of Savings Bank depositors’ 
money at about 234 per cent., which is the rate if we allow 
on the one hand for expenses and on the other for the fact 
that owing to broken periods the bank does not pay the full 


s 


2% per cent. ? 

Yo doubt, however, the time will soon come when the 
interest will again be, as in 1897, too high, though it is not 
so at present. The Treasury, therefore, ought to have, and 
be ready to exercise freely, the power of altering the rate, 
raising it as well as lowering it to meet the circumstances of 
the time. Banking with a fixed rate is madness. 

_ The first step is to sweep away all the bogus “assets,” 
which merely encumber the accounts and confuse the simple- 
minded.—Yours, etc., 

EDWIN CANNAN. 
46, Wellington-square, Oxford. 


LABOURERS AND THE LAND. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SIR,—Will you allow me to reinforce Mr. Impey’s 
interesting letter ? 

I am glad that he draws attention to the immense 
impetus given to the extension of the allotment system by 
the Parish Councils Act, 1894. Liberals are not suffi- 
ciently alive to it. From the passing of the Allotment Act, 
1887, to the passing of the Parish Councils Act, only 5,536 
allotments were acquired ; while during the two and a half 
years immediately following the passing of the latter 32,663 
were acquired. Further, the Parish Councils Act gave 
powers, whose existence is not generally realised, to hire 
land, by voluntary agreement, for the purpose of letting it 
in allotments of unlimited size—i.e., virtually in small 
holdings. These powers have never, as far as I am 
aware, been used. he Parish Council at Belbroughton, in 
Worcestershire, whose operations Mr. Impey describes, has 
hired 176 acres and let them to 114 tenants. These must 
be, in the main, a allotments, not what would ordinarily 
be described as small holdings. 

What are the lessons to be drawn? First, that the 
Parish Councils are able to deal with more impo:tan 
matters than paths and pumps; and that, in the process 
of restoring the labourer to the land, they are, more than 
any other body, able to supply the motive power. Second, 
that under the existing law the Parish Councils cannot 
provide small holdings. 

Is this inability to provide small holdings due to the 
absence of compulsory powers? Or is it due to the un- 
willingness of Parish Councils, with their limited power of 
rating (3d. in the £, ar 6d. with the consent of the Parish 
Meeting), to make themselves responsible for large rents? 

On this point I hope that others of your correspondents 
will give further information. In the growth of allotments, 
at any rate, compulsory powers appear to havegbeen an 
important, though not the main, factor. The Allotment 
Act of 1887 ge compulsory powers for the first time, and 
a considerable extension followed. A much greater exten- 
sion, as I have said, followed the Parish Councils Act. At 
the same time, the timorous may be reminded that it is only 
in comparatively few cases that the compulsory powers have 
been actually used.—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 

Co-operative Small a Society, 

10, Adelphi-terrace, C. 
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is more surprising that they don’t succeed 
In ever bringing forth a minor critic. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA.* 


HE past decade has seen the province of sacred 
learning enormously enlarged, enriched, and 
ripened by the contributions of scholars who may be 
termed laymen. Their co-operation ought certainly to 
be welcomed by the professional theologian, and will 
be if he is wise. It is a sign of awakened interest in 
theological study and in the inquiries necessary to 
illuminate it. The man who brings a ripe and disci- 
plined mind to such studies broadens and develops 
what he touches. His trained yet unbiassed intelli- 
gence illuminates the field where it has not been accus- 
tomed to shine, but has too often abandoned to the 
unfruitful labours of the pedant or looked askance at 
as the special preserve of the unlettered bigot. The 
rivalry of scholars may be as fatal to veracious 
criticism or sanity and clarity of judgment as the 
animosities of sectaries; but there is no region in 
which the learning acquired in other fields is more 
needed or may accomplish better work than the field 
of theology. In this region we have had much of the 
barren ingenuity which sharpens wit without extending 
knowledge, and the lay intelligence, coming to it 
without any cultivated prejudice, may by its very 
oblivion to the questions that have divided the schools 
turn inquiry into new and fruitful channels. 

This certainly has been the result so far as Biblical 
learning is concerned. Of lay-scholars who have during 
the past ten or twelve years invaded this field, two 
may be singled out from the multitude—one German, 
Professor Blass, of Halle, and one British, Professor 
W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen—as having contributed 
largely to both the extension and the enrichment of 
learning, not so much perhaps by the positive work 
they have done as by the successful way in which they 
have raised new questions and started investigation 
on new lines. Professor Blass’s work as a Greek 
scholar needs no recognition here, as it is known, 
respected, and admired by all who are interested in 
classical studies. He has made the language of the 
New Testament speak to us as a dialect of a living 
tongue, and he has therefore enabled us to understand 
in a new and true sense the relation, both independent 
and inter-dependent, especially of the historical books 
of the New Testament. Professor Ramsay’s work has 
been rather different. It has appealed to a wider circle, 
has been much more voluminous, constant, and, we may 
add, epoch-making. Two things he has done admirably. 
(1) He has made the physical geography and the arche- 
ology of Asia Minor help at once the history, the inter- 
pretation, and the knowledge of the way the Christian 
religion spread. He has taught us to read in a new 
spirit the meaning of Apostolic persons and offices and 
to view through the lands they worked in both their 
times and their work. (2) He has brought the history 
of the Church into relation with the history of the 
world, and notably of the Roman Empire, in a way 
that has made us feel the significance of the Empire 
for the Church and of the Church for the Empire. He 





* THE LETTERS TO THE SEvEN CHURCHES OF AsIA. By 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Aberdeen. London: Hodder and Stoughton 
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has been even more successful, therefore, in teaching a 
method than in determining results ; and the method 
he has taught by example and illustrated by action has 
enabled many to turn to the history of the founding 
and growth of the Early Church with opened eyes and 
with a widened mind. In these scholars the theologian 
is surprised to discover how little his own special 
questions count; how much he has been seeking to 
magnify side issues and turn them into main currents ; 
and how little points he has made miin are really main 
points. And this discovery has been altogether a 
wholesome one for him to make, and has brought him 
nearer the solution of the questions that have hitherto 
so perplexed and disconcerted him. 

The book which is now before us is Professor 
Ramsay's latest contribution to the interpretation of 
the Apostolic Church and the Apostolic times. It is full 
of valuable illustrative matter from the physical geo- 
graphy, the archeology , and the history of Asia Minor. 
In this respect it would be very hard to rate too high 
the contribution it makes to theological study. It also 
brings the theologian into relation with history, though 
under a very different aspect from the one he has been 
accustomed to emphasise. Professor Ramsay has felt 
the necessity of pursuing his inquiry from the Acts to 
the Apocalypse, of advancing from Paul to John. This 
advance shows how the attitude of the Church changed 
to Rome, and the attitude of Rome changed to the 
Church. The proud tolerance of the new religion — 
which induced Paul to find at once an ideal and a pro- 
tector inthe Empire—has now broken down, and passed 
into the Flavian persecution, with all it ‘signified of 
ferocity for the Church and of shame for Rome. And 
Professor Ramsay has here been following on the lines 
of earlier and older scholars. The questions that have 
driven him on have long been active, and have impelled 
all the thought which has been concerned with the New 
Testament. Paul is its first, but he is not its last 
writer. Men may begin with him, but they must 
go much further. The Tiibingen criticism began 
with Paul and ended with the Gospels, but it can 


hardly be said to have dealt with the Apocalypse 
further than as a foil to the Fourth Gospel. 
Later inquiry has, however, directed thought to 


Apocalyptical literature. The significance of the 
Apocalypse for Judaism on the one hand and the 
Empire on the other has been better understood of late 
years than ever before. Hence it may be said that to 
our latest New Testament critics ani scholars the 
Apocalypse has come to offer all the attraction that was 
once offered by Paul, and later by the Synoptists. We 
have had careful study of the earlier Jewish Apocalypses ; 
we have had no less careful and critical study of the 
influence of Persia and the Farther East on the 
imagery and the spirit of the seer. And now here we 
have these so combined as to make us feel how the 
Christian religion stood related on the one hand to the 
Jewish, on the other hand to the Oriental religions, as 
well as to the policy that would suppress by persecution 
and the amphitheatre all attempts to deny divine 
honors to the Emperor or make the Empire unworthy 
of its apotheosis. 

Now, it is impossible for Professor Ramsay to write 
without being instructive and stimulating, and here we 
feel that he is so in a pre-eminent degree; but he is 
this in great measure by his insensibility, as it were, to 
the questions that agitate and perplex the professed 
theologian. We have hence no study here of the early 
Jewish Apocalyptic literature, of the contemporary or 
later Christian Apocalypses. We have no mention of 
Antichrist, nor is any question raised as to the writing 
of the book, though this has during the past twenty 
years bulked largely in all the thought and in all the 
inquiry which have concerned the Apocalypse. We 
have no attempt made to discuss whether the sub- 
stance of the work was Jewish, while the preface of it 
was Christian, with Christian elements shot here and 


there through the Judaic substance. We have no 
discussion either of the vital question as to authorship ; 
it is assumed rather than proved that John was the 
writer, and that the Epistles and Gospels which bear 
his name are from the same hand. 

But while these questions are passed over uncon- 
sciously almost, as if they in no way concerned the 
writer or his readers, attention is concentrated on 
things that bring out the reality of the visions, the 
spirit of the time, the adaptation of the book to this 
spirit and those times. The cities which give their 
name to the Seven Churches re-live in their physical 
features, in their constitutional peculiarities, in their 
moral characters, in their past history ; and the whole 
is made to explain the tenour of the Epistles, the 
advices the churches receive, and the admonitions 
they need. What those cities were ; how they came to 
be ; how they embodied the Greek ideal; how they 
stood related to the Syrian kingdoms and kings, to 
the Seleucidic Dynasty, to the Jews and Judaism ; 
how the- varied races, Oriental, Occidental, 
Greek and Syrian, Jew and Roman, met on this 
soil, and in these cities worked out the problem 
of human freedom, and helped to realise the life and 
higher liberty needed by our race in thought and in 
religion, may here be seen and understood. 

We have also much interesting illustration of the 
symbolism of the Apocalypse, and I hardly know any- 
where else that one can find the imagery of the book so 
illustrated by the imagery of the locality. There is also 
a most interesting discussion touching the order of the 
Epistles, well brought out by the help of the map. This 
brings into what used to be felt to be the most allegorical 
and prophetic, and in a sense unreal, of all the books of 
the New Testament, a reality that goes far to making 
it one of the most real and historical. In all that per- 
tains to such questions I feel a learner, and I delight to 
sit at Professor Ramsay’s feet; but I also feel that 
there are profound questions his discussions do not 
touch, and that yet concern the very essence of the 
question, the marrow, as it were, of the Apocalypse. 
There i iS, €.£:5 the number of the churches. Why are 
‘*seven ” selected? There were more cities in the pro- 
vince ; there must have been more churches. Why 
were these ‘‘ seven” only addressed? And what 
relation has the number to the mystic number so 
common in the Apocalypse? The seer beholds “ seven”’ 
golden candlesticks (i. 12), ‘‘ seven” stars (i. 20) ; there 
is a book with ‘‘ seven” seals (v. 1, 5); the Lamb that 
was slain has “seven” horns and ‘‘ seven” eyes, and 
these are said to be the ‘‘seven” spirits of God 
(v. 6); ‘* seven” angels stand before Him (viii. 2) ; 
‘‘seven” angels prepare to sound (viii. 8); “ seven” 
thunders utter their voice (x. 3); the great 
dragon has “ seven” heads and “ seven” crowns 
upon his heads (xii. 3); the last plagues are 
‘*seven”’ (xv. 1,6); ‘‘seven” golden vials full of wrath 
are given to ‘‘seven” angels (xv. 7); there are 
‘*seven” kings (xvii. 10); there is a beast which 
has ‘‘ seven” heads which are “seven” mountains 
(xvii. 9, 11). It is thus impossible to regard the 
‘*seven” churches as merely denoting a literal his- 
torical number. It may be history; but it is history 
with a symbolical meaning or in an allegorical form. 
What is the meaning of the symbol, the sense of the 
allegory? This is only one case out of many. I 
stould have liked, indeed, to have seen a discussion of 
the symbology of the book as a whole, and I do not 
think any discussion connected with the Apocalypse 
can be satisfactory which omits this very serious and 
obvious question. 

While saying this, I want once more to express 
my admiration for this book, as well as for the other 
things which Professor Ramsay has written, and which 
ought to awaken the gratitude of all theologians and 
of all scholars who love theology. 

A. M. FAIRBAIRN, 
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“BUT YET THE PITY OF IT! THE PITY OF IT!” 
De ProFunpis. By Oscar Wilde. London: Methuen. ss. net. 


Tue words which I have chosen for the title of the reflec- 
tions which I am allowed to make on the wrecked career 
of a genius—the despairing cry of Othello to his tor- 
mentor Iago—seem to me well fitted to express what ought 
to be the comment of Manhood—not to say Charity—on 
Oscar Wilde. Very different, I regret to say, has been 
the verdict of the World. It is, for the most part, that of 
the passengers who came into Clapham Junction on 
November 13, 1895; I give it in his own pathetic words 
(De Profundis, p. 131): 

“From two o'clock till half-past two on that day I had 
to stand on the centre platform of Clapham Junction in 
prison dress and handcuffed for the world to look at. When 
people saw me they laughed. Each train as it came up 
swelled the audience. Nothing could exceed their amuse- 
ment. That was before they knew who I was. As soon as 
they had been informed they laughed still more. For half 
an hour I stood there in the grey November rain sur- 
rounded by a jeering mob. For a year after that was done 
to me I wept every day at the same hour and for the same 
space of time. A day in prison on which one does not 
weep is a day on which one’s heart is hard, not a day on 
which one’s heart is happy. 

“Well, now I am really beginning to feel more regret for 
the people that laughed than for myself. They should 
have known how to interpret sorrow better. To mock at 
a soul in pain is a dreadful thing.” 

The hapless writer of these words has stood in the 
pillory ever since. It has been accounted a breach of 
manners even to mention the name of this victim of a 
strange pathological perversion, which ought to be the 
object of pity rather than punishment, which ought to be 
treated by isolation, like some noisome disease, but not 
by persecution. His plays by their outstanding merit 
have won their way back to the stage, but I do not 
think the name of the author has yet been given on a play- 
bill. He is called a “wretched creature ” when he is men- 
tioned at all. Wretched, indeed, he was in one sense. _ 

This is the only work that Oscar Wilde wrote in 
prison. The Ballad of Reading Gaol was not composed, 
or even planned, until he had regained his liberty. He 
never essays to defend himself. He writes (in Hood’s 
sad words): 

** Owning his weakness, 
His evil behaviour. 
And leaving with meekness 
His sins to his Saviour.” 
Nor does he remind us of De Quincey, whom Carlyle, with 
characteristic brutality, likened to the beggar who exposes 
his sores to catch the pennies of the public. He only 
craves the relief of expression to 
“Cleanse the bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon it.” 
In a pretty passage, characteristic in its application of the 
attribute of shrillness to an object of the sight, he writes. 

“On the other side of the prison wall there are some 
poor, black, soot-besmirched trees which are just breaking 
out into buds of an almost shrill green. I know quite well 
what they are going through. They are finding expression.” 
There is very little autobiography in De Profundis. He 

refers in language of affection and respect to his father 
and his mother, and sounds the bass note of humiliation 
for the way in which he has trailed an honoured name in 
the dust. He makes his going to Oxford the great crisis 
in his life. He seems to have there tasted fully of the 
many developing and refining influences which that great 
institution so successfully brings to bear on the mind of 
Young England. But he fell into a state of Hedonism 
not, I think, characteristic of Oxford. If anyone desires 
to have a very powerful picture of the primrose path of 
determined Hedonism, he should read Ranger Gull’s 
Hypocrite. It, together with the career of the hapless 
Oscar Wilde, sounds a terrible note of warning. Thus 
Wilde describes its genesis in his soul : 

“I remember when I was at Oxford saying to one of 
my friends, as we were strolling round Magdalen’s narrow, 
bird-haunted walks one morning in the year before I 
took my degree, that I wanted to eat of the fruit of all the 
trees in the garden of the world, and that I was going 


out into the world with that passion in my soul. And so, 
indeed, I went out, and so I lived. My only 
mistake was that I confined myself exclusively to 
the trees of what seemed to me the sunlit side 
of the garden, and shunned the other side for its shadow 
and its gloom. I don’t regret for a single moment 
having lived for pleasure. There was no pleasure I did 
not experience. I threw the pearl of my soul into a cup 
of wine. I went down the primrose path to the sound of 
flutes.” 

His rapid rise to the great position which he attained 
in the literary and dramatic world—as sudden as his tragic 
fall—is without a parallel in modern times. Rudyard 
Kipling broke somewhat suddenly on the English world, 
but he had been for years building up a solid reputation 
in India. Wilde, when he took up his residence in Lon- 
don, had done nothing beyond some very brilliant little 
poems which appeared in the magazine Kottabos of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he had a highly distin- 
guished career before he went to Oxford. The poems 
showed him to be the possessor of an exquisite faculty, 
quite comparable to that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, for 
reproducing the quaint cadence and sincerity of medieva! 
poetry. Beside these there were some splendid transla- 
tions from Aéschylus and Euripides, and some fine son- 
nets in a manner quite his own. Of the first vein a good 
specimen is : 

“A ring of gold and a milk-white dove 
Are goodly gifts for thee, 
And a hempen rope for your own love 
To hangen upon a tree. 
“For you a house of ivory 
(Roses are white in the rose bower), 
A narrow bed for me to lie, 
(White, O, white, is the hemlock flower). 
“For you three lovers of your hand 
(Green grass where a man lies dead), 
For me three paces on the sand, 
(Plant lilies at my head).” 
Of his more characteristic manner this is a fine specimen: 

Two crownéd kings; and one that stood alone 

With no green weight of laurels round his head, 
But with sad eyes as one uncomforted 

And wearied with man’s never-ceasing moan 

For sins that neither prayer nor priest atone, 
And sweet long lips with tears and kisses fed. 
Clothed was he in a garment black and red, 
And at his feet I mark’d a broken stone 
Waich sent up lilies dove-like to his knees. 
Now at their sight my heart did burn as flame: 
The she who lay beside me “ Who are these ?” 
And I made answer knowing well each name, 
‘ #schylus first, the second Sophocles, 
The last (wide stream of tears!) Euripides.’” 

When Zady Windermere’s Fan appeared there were 
many who pronounced it the wittiest play since the plays 
of Sheridan. His papers on criticism were exquisitely 
finished and full of a gentle wit. I remember one which 
began with the words, “ Meredith is a prose Browning, so 
is Browning.” There is much fine and subtle criticism in 
De Profundis. The whole spirit of this intensely in- 
teresting posthumous work is in this eloquent passage : 

“ Society, as we have constituted it, will have no place 
for me, has none to offer; but Nature, whose sweet rains 
fall on unjust and just alike, will have clefts in the rocks 
where I may hide, and secret valleys in whose silence I 
may weep undisturbed. She will hang the night with stars 
so that I may walk abroad in the darkness without 
stumbling, and send the wind over my footprints so that 
none may track me to my hurt: she will cleanse me in 
great waters, and with bitter herbs make me whole.” 


R. Y. Tyrrett. 


FREDERIC MYERS, 


FRAGMENTS OF PROSE AND Poetry. By Frederic W. H. Myers, 
Edited by his wife, Eveleen Myers. Longmans, gs. net. 


TOWARDS the end of Myers’s life, inspired by that shining 
energy which seemed to increase as the sun dropped 
towards the horizon, the Psychical Research Society initiated 
an inquiry into the attitude of modern man towards the 
promise of immortal life. The investigation was, I be- 
lieve, abandoned in England, where reticence still forbids 
an eager sincerity about ultimate questions. But it flourished 
mightily in America, where a new child race will discuss 
beliefs and sensations with all the candour of interested 
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children. I am not sure if the complete results have ever 
been published. I know some of the replies to the printed 
questions were of extraordinary interest. The inquiry was 
of belief in immortality and of hope of immortality. The 
main revelation was of the latter. he attestation of man’s 
belief is irrelevant. Few would know what they believe at all. 
Belief changes from day to day, and in various atmospheres, 
like a guttering flame. Belief over the breakfast-table is 
different from belief in time of the soul’s upheaval, or con- 
fronting the piteous silence of the dead. And in any case 
belief or disbelief in life beyond the grave can have no 
effect upon that life’s reality or illusion. But hope is more 
vital. A man is more at home with his desires. And the 
hope itself may be a factor in that hope’s fruition; in a 
universe where, as a matter of experience, each hungry 
mind receives its heart’s desire; life more and fuller for 
those who demand it, for those who demand it also sleep in 
an eternal night. 

The answers exhibited a large and sincere body of 
opinion joyfully accepting this second alternative. The 
note of some was contentment with life well spent, slowly 
rounding off the long day’s work into the tranquillity of 
evening. The cry of others was the old cry of startled fear 
of the unknown. “In that sleep of death what dreams may 
come” seems to become a question even more haunting 
with the advance of knowledge. They feared to take the 
chance. Such visions of a future menace have been intensi- 
fied by the spectral discoveries of the sciences; the rolling 
up of the curtain of space and time; the revelation of a 
boundless universe of night and terrors, flaring fires of 
sup and star, with a great cold beyond their transitory 
flames. The perplexity of Tennyson in old age before the 
vision of vastness, the pathetic cry of Spencer as he con- 
fronts an unintelligible evolution and dissolution with, be- 
yond, an emptiness or reality all unknown, has bitten deep 
into the minds of the more serious men of the age. But 
with most the desire for an end was built neither upon con- 
tentment with the present nor fear of an incalculable 
future. The proclamation of life weariness was the dominant 
assertion. Here was a shrinking not from life’s suffering 
and confusion, but from life itself; the assertion from a 
civilisation tired alike of so much and so little, that the 
effort of hope and change was itself an evil, in a universe 
the fit consummation of whose courses would be found in 
rest and quietness. 

Against such acquiescence all the life of this man was 
one passionate protest. He was filled with fury of aspira- 
tion, similar to that of Tennyson, after life’s unending day. 
Better life in all the circles of the medizval inferno, he 
would assert, than life vanishing like the vapour or the 
candle-flame when the tale is told. The triumph of death 
was the one unendurable consummation. The acceptance 
of such a belief, while it lasted, in his own experience 
emptied the zest from human action, stole all the colours 
from the flowers. Life under such a domination of grey- 
ness became a mere gnawing of dead bones, a mum- 
bling in the darkness ; told by an idiot ; signifying nothing. 
He would never rest in such a negation unless some voice 
which rendered doubt impossible should proclaim the death 
of man, with no hope in dust. In the midst of an age and 
civilisation stamped with life-weariness, literature every- 
where proclaiming with a sombre satisfaction the end of 
it all, he appears as a figure from another, more ardent, 
epoch ; from that earlier time when life piled on life appeared 
all too little for the hungry heart of man; or from the new 
outburst of human energies in the birth of modern days, 
when man flung himself with a kind of heroic fury upon 
the boundaries of his tiny world. 

It is in this nursing of the unconquerable hope in a 
century too much inclined to abandon the quest in despair 
that Myers remains as a figure of value and interest; far 
more than in any definite discovery which he thought him- 
self to have made of that hope’s vindication. Given life, he 
was entirely content with anything that life might bring. 
He never had any fear of the possibilities of evil dreams. 
He demanded no paradise of jewels and gold. He feared 
no clumsy or ollamaat forces. He asked merely “the 

lory of going on and still to be.” His attitude to the 
ast was one of a large curiosity. “A little disappointed,” 
he once wrote to me after illness, at not “passing over.” 
It was a re-echo of Kingsley’s “ Beautiful, kind Death, when 
will you come and tell me what I want to know?” of Whit- 
man’s brave spirit as the shadow crept ever nearer over 
the hills: 

“The untold want, by life and land ne’er granted 

Now voyager, sail thou forth to seek and find.” 

This fragment of autobiography, so perfect in form, 
so resonant, to those of us privileged to know its author, 
of that triumph of certainty which filled all its later years, 


so tantalisingly brief and broken to some who know how 
much he had to say of life’s spiritual voyages, exhibits in 
every line concern in the one absorbing question 
Early religion which never gripped the heart yielded im 
mediately to the fascinations of the Hellenic ideal. It was 
a species of intoxication; fostering evil as well as good 
aiding in his own words “imaginative impulse and detach- 
ment from sordid interests”; but providing “no check fo: 
pride.” The end came when he realised that in fact he 
was seeking the living amongst the dead. In a vision, gaz- 
ing from the summit of Syra on Delos and the Cyclades, 
and those straits and channels of purple sea, he suddenly 
realised that all this was gone for ever; and turned “ with 
a passion of regret” from a world which had crumbled to a 
little dust. 

Later, through the influence of Josephine Butler, “ Chris 
tian conversion came in a potent form”; introduced by 
an inner door, “not to its encumbering forms and dogmas, 
but to its heart of fire.” That “heart of fire” breathes 
through every line of “St. Paul,” the one great evangelical 
poem of the century: 


“Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning, 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed; 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 
Alas! the vision faded and the ardour. “I, even J,” at first 


he could write to a friend, “wretched and half-hearted be 
ginner as I am, can almost say already that I Anow the 
thing is true.” “Gradual disillusion” came from increased 
knowledge of history and of science, from wider out- 
look on the world. That Christ, as in the vision of a 
whole age, now appeared as “ dead in that lorn Syrian town.” 
Charon rests sleeping by the abandoned shore and no souls 
demand passage to the cities of the underworld. “ Insen- 
sibly the celestial vision faded and left me to ‘ pale despair 
and cold tranquillity.’ ” 

“It was the hope of the whole world that was vanish- 
ing,” he here writes, “not mine alone.” The effect of 
agnosticism upon him was “ wholly evil.” 

“During this phase only can I remember anything of 
dreariness and bitterness—of scorn of human life, of anger 
at destiny, of deliberate preference of the pleasures of the 
passing hour.” 

An entry in the diary “H.S. on Ghosts” marks the 
first line of light on the horizon. The thought came to 
him of turning the weapons of negation against itself, of 
utilising the very forces which had destroyed the cloud- 
capped towers in the work of rebuilding. No longer dreams 
and visions, unsupported hopes, a priori philosophy, or 
the shadowy evidence of things belonging to an ever re 
moter past should guarantee life’s continuance. But the 
empirical method itself, the severest tests which evidence 
could desire of manifestations now actually in the world, 
should guarantee the life of the dead. Science should itself 
rebuild what science had destroyed. 

Varied motives drew first together that little band of 
adventurers who were prepared to explore and to occupy 
regions of experience, avoided by the common man as 
poisonous and unclean. With some it was the demand for 
rescue of such mysterious kingdoms from the dominion of 
the criminal and the charlatan. With others it was the 
conviction, bequeathed from the ardour of the Renaissance, 
that no element in this unintelligible world should be ruled 
out of investigation. With a third was a faint, if never en- 
tirely articulate hope that at last might be given the very 
key of the unopened door which every generation of man 
had sought in vain. Myers, here as in all his days, 
made no secret of his motive. It was less to investigate 
with a scientific detachment than to tear from Nature her- 
self the secret she had hidden for solong that he undertook 
this exploration of the rubbish heaps of life. He confesses 
his first reluctance to “re-entering by the scullery window 
the heavenly mansion out of which I had been kicked by 
the back door.” But he wrestled with the mysterious Spirit 
behind the world’s outward show, as Jacob wrestled with his 
mysterious visitant till the breaking of the day. “‘I will 
not let thee go until thou bless me —so cried I in spirit 
to that unanswering shade.” 

In that heroic struggle he consumed the remainder of 
his days. From near the beginning he held himself to have 
obtained the evidence he desired. That hope sustained 
him tothe end. The results can be studied in innumerable 
green volumes, 7he Transactions of the Psychical Research 
Society, and in the great work issued after his death, in 
which he sets out at length the evidence and the theories 
he had built upon it. It was not an opinion, but a convic 
tion, transfiguring all his later life. I had the privilege of 
working some slight degree with him in the last years, and 
can never forget the eagerness with which he attacked the 
work of investigation, the welcome to all obscure and remote 
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evidence, the sense almost of awe with which he would 
announce some fresh tiny piece of detail. No devotee of 
the older religion hunted for souls more eagerly 
than Myers hunted for fragments of ghost stories 
and telepathy and roaming personalities and _ inex- 
licable tricks of hypnotism and magic. I remem- 
er in sorting evidence with him noting how his 
spirits would rise as the record of some obscure occurrence 
would deepen in mystery and horror. It was a life-long 
disappointment to him that, though he hunted ghosts with 
the ardour of the youthful Shelley, the actual vision was 
never vouchsafed to him. No evidence of fraud deterred 
him. No ridicule in the least affected him. After the de- 
tection of deliberate cheating in one notorious “medium” 
at Cambridge, his companions (perhaps wisely) refused to 
have any further communication with her. Myers was un- 
deterred. He was summoned to fresh séances at Paris; and 
I well remember being asked to meet him on his return 
and finding him triumphantly convinced that in this par- 
ticular case phenomena had occurred beyond the possi- 
bilities of human trickery to devise. 

The generations of undergraduates who passed 30 
quickly by him regarded all this with perplexity. He was a 
magnificent lecturer upon literature and much in demand 
for literary societies. He always charged his discussion of 
his subject—Swinburne, Morris, and the rest—with the ex- 
pression of the one hope which burned like a flame at his 
heart. He would gather small bands of students, attracted 
somewhat fearfully, to listen to his occult revelations. 
One meeting especially I recollect, in which, after Myers 
had told a succession of ever more blood-curdling ghost 
stories amid breathless silence, a late arrival suddenly 
crashed against the door outside. The effect was somewhat 
similar to the knocking at the gate after the murder of 
Macbeth, an immediate galvanic effect upon the “ startled 
alr. 

His own life and overwhelming vitality seemed more 
convincing evidence of immortality than all these testimonies 
of strange forces. It was impossible to conceive that 
“strong soul” passing into nothingness, the triumphant 
energy meekly bowing before the supremacy of death. His 
purpose was ever “to sail beyond the sunset.” Exultation 
was in all his doings. It is upon a note of exultation he 
closes this testimony of a life given over to high causes. 
Exultation remains in the great line carved upon the 
tablet erected to his memory beyond the walls of Rome 
Above the tomb where lies all that is mortal of Shelley 
stands this self-chosen summary of another life’s devotion — 


Apvupevoc ijvre dyyhy cai voordy traipov— 


“ Striving to save my own soul, and my comrades’ homeward 
way.” 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





MR. STEPHEN GWYNNS TOM MOORE. 
THomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn. “English Men of 
Letters.” London: Macmillan and Co. 2s. Pp. 203. 


Ir the valid remnant of Tom Moore’s fame was to be 
saved from the burning, Mr. Stephen Gwynn was 
designedly the man for the adventure. He may be of 
the new Irish and English school in his poetics, but he 
has not lost touch with the old as some of the newest 
fashion absorbed in their own change of clothes have 
lost it. This is to his advantage as a critic. It is equally 
to his subject’s advantage as a lyric poet to be sustained 
and proved still possible and even delightful. Fifty- 
three years ago Moore died, and in the year following 
Lord John Russell (who was held then for rather more 
considerable a critic than Lord Rosebery, for instance, 
might be considered now). declared him of English lyric 
poets “surely the greatest.” Mr. Gwynn has had to 
adjust this old extravagance and pit it against the con- 
trary extreme of the new generation who think Moore of 
English-Irish lyric poets among the least. There are 
to-day some who have been heard to say that Tom Moore, 
his toy verse and his tin trumpet, his generic imagery and 
Arcadian idiom, spoilt the Irish ear and set back the 
chances of Irish poetry for a full quarter of a century ; 
and it is easy to advance the comparison a point further 
and make English of it. To set the level, after this tilting 
up and down, needed a nice hand; and Mr. Gwynn has 
done it very delicately and quite effectively. 

One need not follow him, in order to accept his 
general ruling, into every point of his case. It is 


not easy to follow certainly when Mr. Gwynn, quoting the 
third ode in Moore’s Anacreon,— 
“Listen to the Muse’s lyre, 

Master of the pencil’s fire! 

Sketched in painting’s bold display, 

Many a city first portray, 

Many a city revelling free 

Warm with loose festivity,” etc., 
declares that the manner here suggests either Fletcher or 
another poet of that day. The lines are not at all like 
Fletcher ; they are rather like Dyer, and still more like for- 
gotten Mat. Green; and they are full of the eighteenth- 
century metrical tenuity and glitter. It is hard, again, to 
subscribe to the whole paragraph, admirable as it is in 
the gist of its claim, which defines Moore’s office of 
literary initiator. “No other poet for a hundred years,” 
says Mr. Gwynn, “had got such elasticity and gaiety out 
of English rhythms as were to be found in these two early 
volumes”; but surely there is just as much gaiety in 
Prior and not less elasticity in Gay? Still, the point is 
that Moore really accomplished something in the direc- 
tion of the poetic change which Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge helped to operate, and which began in distaste for 
the hard rhythms and the conventional and mechanical 
diction of eighteenth-century poetry at its most eighteenth- 
century pitch. As we have got accustomed to at least 
three new fashions of literary music since Moore, and 
grown a trifle tired of them too, we ought to have no 
difficulty now in ranging him with his Victorian successors 
in the lyric order and admitting his title to reformer as 
freely as we admit theirs. 

In moving his readers to this critical assent Mr. 
Gwynn, in a concluding “general appreciation” chapter, 
gives them some highly persuasive stanzas with recom- 
mendatory notes and comparisons. He quotes the verse, 
lucent and telling in its arrangement of open and close 
sounds the perfect pattern of a Moore light lyric verse: 

“Drink to her who long 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh, 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy.” 

Here, he says, is breathed the very spirit of gaiety 
“united to a real distinction in style.” To that one may 
subscribe : not so heartily and unreservedly to the next— 
“The young May moon is beaming, love,” although the 
last verse contains as delicious an instance as any song of 
his can afford of that mixture of wit and poetry in which 
Tom Moore excelled: 

“Then awake! the heavens look bright, my dear, 

’Tis never too late for delight, my dear, 

And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear.” 

“So melodious and so roguish,” says Mr. Gwynn, and 
we agree. Even a little too melodious for our spoilt ears 
perhaps: since it is the drawback to verbal melody that 
too much or too sweet is worse than too little or too crude. 
But then we have to remember that originally these were 
all songs to be sung, and not merely quasi-lyrics—literary 
equivalents for songs, to be read on the printed pag. 
Words to be sung must flash their meaning quick as sound 
can carry, or the song, so far as its verbal intention goes, is 
lost. The writer of words for music moves away from this 
communicable instancy of meaning at his peril. The great 
art in writing in music is to preserve the utmost clarity of 
expression with the utmost imaginative and suggestive life 
attainable without seeming or being otherwise than per- 
fectly in accord with both the arts involved. Tom Moore, 
in a few of his best songs, triumphantly succeeded ; and 
by relating lyric poetry again to its musical forbears, aided 
by his Irish wit, his native impulsiveness, and, let us add, 
the lingering eighteenth-century tradition of language neat 
and trim and vivacious, he accomplished the feat of bridg- 
ing the two poetries of that day and in his own day in 
an apparently easy but really very remarkable and effec- 
tive fashion. 

However, the multitude did not go wild, nor Paris ated 
London, Ireland and England, into raptures over his 
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ARGUMENT. 

An Analysis of the evidence of ancient writers to show that— 
in opposition to the theories of modern evolutionists—the ancient 
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kings. The light which ancient mythology throws in conse- 
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Irish melodies, because they thought of Moore in this light. 
They took to his songs and made household words of 
them simply because they liked them. And what was 
it they liked? So far as one can see now, they liked th. 
things that make them—as poems to live with and suck 
life from—worse than useless; they liked their senti- 
mental rally of the graces and virtues to love and liberty 
and duty impersonated under their abstract titles ; liked it 
equally with that heart-throb of the genuine lyric lover 
which is unmistakable though the singer wear tinsel and 
use a banjo for a lyre, and which was assuredly felt by 
Tom Moore Two of his most famous lyrics, which show 
pretty well all his faults and qualities in the sentimental 
side—“ Oh, the Shamrock,” and “When he who adores 
thee ”—will serve finally better than any other memoranda to 
show how interesting are the pleadings in the case of Tom 
Moore versus posterity and to send the present onlookers 
eagerly to Mr. Gwynn’s pages: + 


“Through Erin’s Isle, 
To sport awhile, 
As Love and Valour wander’d, 
With Wit, the sprite, 
Whose quiver bright 
4 thousand arrows squander’d 
Where’er they pass, 
A triple grass 
Shoots up, with dew-drops streaming, 
As softly green 
As emeralds seen 
Through purest crystal gleaming. 
Oh, the Shamrock, the green immortal Shamrock! 
Chosen leaf 
Of Bard and Chief, 
Old Erin’s native Shamrock! 


“Says Valour, ‘See 
They spring for me, 

Those leafy gems of morning !’— 
Says Love, ‘ No, no, 
For me they grow, 

My fragrant path adorning.’ 
But Wit perceives 
The triple leaves, 

And cries, Oh! do not sever 
A type that blends 
Three god-like friends, 

Love, Valour, Wit, for ever!’ 

Oh, the Shamrock, etc. 


“So firmly fond 
May last the bond 
wove that morn together 
And ne’er may fall 
One drop of gall 
On Wit’s celestial feather, 
May Love, as twine 
His flowers divine 
Of thorny falsehood, weed ’em; 
May Valour ne’er 
His standard rear 
Against the cause of Freedom! 
Oh, the Shamrock, etc.” 


They 


The second song is in a still more typical vein: 


‘* When he who adores thee, has left but the name, 
Of his fault and his sorrow behind, 
Oh! say wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame, 
Of a life that for thee was resign’d ? 
Yes, weep, and however my foes may condemn, 
Thy tears shall efface their decree. 
For Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 
I have been but too faithful to thee. 
‘“ With thee were the dreams of my earliest love, 
Every thought of my reason was thine; 
In my last humble prayer, to the spirit above, 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine. 
Oh! blest are the lovers and friends who shall live 
The days of thy glory to see; 
But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee.” 


There was the Tom Moore who captured his own 
generation and who still holds the ear of thousands. But 
there was another Tom Moore whom Mr. Gwynn has re- 
vivified for us, and done it in a sort of new Tom Moore 
manner, very freshly and gallantly. His biography, brief 
as it is, is ample; his account of Moore, as a real but inter- 
mittent Irish patriot or as a decidedly futile Irish historian, 
helps to weight this capital brief book on one of the most 
entertaining figures in literature. 

ERNEST Ruys. 


AN IMPERIAL ROMANCE. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT 
W. Cunniogham, D.D., F.B.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tus volume consists of the substance of a course of 
lectures which Dr. Cunningham recently delivered at 
Cambridge, and it is appropriately dedicated to the mem. 
bers of the Compatriots’ Club. In his preface Dr. Cun 
ningham tells us that, “Complaint was made by some of 
my audience that they could not tell which side I took.” 
This undesirable obscurity is now dispelled, for the author 
tells us that he is to be found marching “ with the men 
who have wisdom to reconsider a decision, honesty to 
acknowledge a blunder, and courage to try to re 
trieve it.” If we are to judge by his book, the 
author has, according to the standard set, both wisdom 
and honesty, but very little courage. He does not give 
any practical suggestions by which we may learn how 
the fatal blunder of 1842 is to be retrieved. Hence the 
vague feeling of dissatisfaction which the audience ex. 
pressed. The explanation of this lack of constructive 
thought is, no doubt, that Dr. Cunningham belongs to the 
historical school, and it is the same cause, of course, 
which leads our author into the Protectionist camp; for 
does he not tell us in his preface that he has been im- 
pelled thither by the teaching of Adam Smith! With the 
declaration that Adam Smith was a Protectionist historical 
difficulties fade away and the author's task becomes a 
mere pastime. 

We cannot here examine all the strange statements 
in this book. One or two examples must suffice. 
Our author says: “Since agriculture has not flourished 
under this scheme of policy (i¢., Free Trade), 
we are forced to recognise that this great economic 
development has been one-sided; the country has 
not prospered all round. In this respect the pro- 
gress of recent years is less satisfactory than the real 
but slow advance which occurred under the mercantile 
system in the eighteenth century. That was an all-round 
development. .” Of course, it was Protection that 
accounted for the development of industry in the eigh- 
teenth century! Such trifles as Walpole’s Administration— 
the first glimmerings of a Free Trade policy—as the birth 
of the industrial revolution and the creation of a new 
world of commerce, all count for nothing! As a matter 
of fact, the Corn Law question had its origin in the 
mechanical inventions which produced the industrial de- 
velopment of the eighteenth century. For the purposes 
of historical comparison, the fairest period to take is 
that from 1815 to 1842. This is the time most favourable 
to the mercantile system, when British commerce ‘s 
claimed to have been supreme. It was a season of peace ; 
and Preference and Protection were at their height. Never- 
theless, during these years our foreign trade was in a stag- 
nant or declining condition; second, there was more 
pauperism than in any similar period, before or since ; 
third, wages fell both in England and Scotland. From 
1842, when commercial emancipation was begun by Peel, 
to 1868, expor:s were quadrupled, pauperism was halved, 
and wages were raised at least 25 per cent. As for agricul- 
ture, Dr. Cunningham’s supreme test of prosperity, from 
1815 to 1845 it was often in a state of great depression 
and between 1820 and 1837 five Committees were ap- 
pointed by Parliament to inquire into the causes of the 
distress. All the evidence before these Committees went 
to show that the high price of agricultural produce did 
not yield more profit to the farmer nor higher wages to 
the labourer, but merely increased rents to the landlords. 
So we must readjust Dr. Cunningham’s criterion and sub- 
stitute for agriculture the landlord’s interest. Dr. Cun- 
ningham points to the depression in agriculture after 1874 ; 
but he omits to mention that between 1875 and 1883 the 
repeated bad seasons produced much of the depression, and 
had it not beea for the increased importation from foreign 
countries Britain would haye been quite unable to meet the 
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crisis. | Not only did she meet the crisis, but during that 
period pauperism diminished, there was an increase of 
deposits in the savings banks and a larger consumption 
of the necessities of life. The comfort enjoyed by all 
classes of labourers, agricultural as well as others, during, 
at all events, the later periods of agricultural depression, 
strikingly illustrates the narrow limits of the effects of such 
distress. There are many causes, other than cosmopolitan 
competition, for agricultural depression. 

In one respect Dr. Cunningham is more frank than his 
master. He does not attempt the fiction that the consumer 
does not pay the tax, but frankly owns that there is much 
to be said for the view that if any preference is to be given 
it should be to the producer. 

Dr. Cunningham does not deny that Free Trade has 
had its uses, but he maintains that its day is over. His 
chief ground for insisting on the decline of Free Trade is 
that other countries have repudiated it. We have the 
usual stuff about Cobden’s prophecies ; but Dr. Cunning- 
ham must know quite well that Free Traders never based 
their arguments on the universal adoption of their theory. 
It was best for England, and if other nations followed her 
example it would be the better for them and the world at 
large. 

Our author draws a very humiliating picture of 
British trade. Nowadays it consists but of what our 
neighbours assign us, and “the Cobden Club no longer 
contend for a natural distribution of industry but for the 
maintenance of an unnatural distribution which pays.” 
So Free Trade really pays—the vulgar dog! If the pre- 
sent system is unnatural, it is difficult to see how Dr. 
Cunningham’s remedy of bolstering up decaying industries 
1s going to effect the return to nature. 

All this, however, is but leading up to the great con- 
clusion. Having shed a pious tear over the beneficent 
mercantile system, having given Free Trade a final kick, 
Dr. Cunningham approaches his alternative. What pre- 
cisely that alternative is it is impossible to discover. We 
are told what it is not. But sure it differs widely from this 
“humiliating Free Trade, so artificial, so prone, ‘to foster 
a redundant population,’ to inspire international hatred, 
and to put England at the mercy of the detestable foreig- 
ner.” No; no insular creation is this. It is Imperial. And 
that is nearly all we know about it. “What is sauce for 
the children is sauce for the parent.” What if it mean 
taxing food and raw produce, what if the poor at home 
should starve, what if we have to give up two-thirds of 
our trade, what do all these matter, for “ Blessed is the 
nation that hath her quiver full of them (viz., colonies). 
She shall not be ashamed to speak with her enemies in 
the gate.” Yet we are told that this source of so pro 
vidential a blessing may prove a thorn in the flesh, if 
we depend merely on sentimental ties! Part of the Im- 
perial mission is to protect the coloured races, and the 
method to be adopted may be “rural labour on planta- 
tions or extractive labour in mines.” Oh, glorious cru- 
sade; but what would Australia say to it, or even Mr. 
Seddon? We have the usual comments on Little Eng- 
landers. Somewhere in his book Dr. Cunningham remarks 
that Protection revived abroad as a result of militarism. 
That is the precise reason of its recrudescence in this 
country. 





TRAVELLERS’ JOY. 


SKETCHES ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH FRANCE TO FLORENCE. 
By A. H. Hallam Murray, accompanied b Henry W. 
Nevinson and Montgomery Carmichael. ondon: Jobn 
Murray. 21S. net. 

Mr. NEVINSON remarks in his introduction that it is a 

quality of travellers’ joy that it is never the same for any 

two people alike. Mr. Nevinson’s own joy in travel is of 
the kind that gives joy to others; and the French part of 
this book, which is his handiwork, is enriched not only by 

his vivid literary style but by a creative insight and a 

luminous sympathy. There is no affectation in his pages, 

no straining after effects, nothing unreal in his way of look- 
ing at things or his way of expressing himself. He meets 


the reader frankly and simply. There is a strong character 
behind the reflections, but it never regards itself as more 
interesting than the country or the people or the history 
which are the subjects of these reflections. Consequently it 
is a real delight to follow Mr. Nevinson as he travels, with 
his exuberant spirits and his keen eye for all that is beautiful 
and picturesque, along the fascinating road to the Italian 
frontier. Mr. Nevinson himself was alive to all its fascina- 
tions. “Coming back from the colonies, where there 1s 
nothing to remember but dulness and nothing to hope for 
but prosperity, one notices the difference more than if the 
old countries had never been left. At the first touch of 
ancient land we feel the touch of the wild and variegated 
history behind it. All the influences of spirit and temper 
that have passed into our nature begin to stir. We move 
among the scenes of grey stones and half forgotten battles ; 
the names of the streets are centuries old; many genera- 
tions have made the houses what they are, and in churches 
like these our fathers were christened and wed.” A very 
happy instance of Mr. Nevinson’s gift of bright and just 
perception occurs in the first chapter, “It is the uncon- 
scious feeling of equality that preserves the blouse and 
other signs of the workman’s dress. It preserves the varied 
white caps for the women, the picturesque aprons, and the 
wooden sabots. Where equality is assumed to exist as a 
matter of course there is no need to strain after it by affect- 
ing similarity and wearing second-hand clothes. A workman 
may dress as a workman if it has never occurred to him that 
he is not the equal of a bank clerk.” One of the most 
interesting chapters is called “In the Shadow of Rome,” 
and the reader passes from a fine and poignant description 
of Nimes and Arles and the legacy of Rome to a delightful 
picture of the modern splendours of the Riviera, where 
“during the season thoroughly respectable private dances 
are given by the leaders of English fashion, and at all the 
great centres of resort choir practice may be indulged in.” 

We wish Mr. Nevinson had said more about Touraine, 
and that he had not omitted altogether Louis XI., Cathe- 
rine de Medici, and Francis F. He is wrong, too, in thinking 
that the cave dwellings are no longer inhabited, as he would 
find out if he walked from Tours to Vouvray. 

When we pass from France to Italy we change guides. 
Mr. Carmichael has one very good point. For most travel- 
lers Tuscan history ends with Cosmo I. and only revives 
with the Risorgimento. Mr. Carmichael has a great deal 
to say about those neglected three centuries. He is, too, a 
traveller of the right spirit, for he is sensible enough to 
enjoy the slow trains. There are some curious omissions 
in his chapters. For example, he does not mention the 
Baptistery in Florence. One of the best things in the Italian 
part is the description of Albenga, and a whole chapter is 
devoted to a very full account of the burning of Shelley's 
body and the controversies that rage round it. It was a 
misfortune that it never occurred to anybody before 1890 to 
go to Viareggio and learn what the old sailors could re- 
member. When Professor Biagi went he could only use the 
impressions of men who had been children at the time. 

Mr. Hallam Murray’s drawings are very delicate and 
beautiful, but they have, of course, suffered to some extent 
in the reproduction, though some of the colour prints— 
notably, those of Caen, Amboise, Cahors, Nimes, Monaco, 
and Venice—are extremely successful. Generally speaking, 
the French illustrations are better than the Italian. 
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A Cocoa distinguished by its 
delicious flavour and by its great 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO-; 


Chief Office-HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £55,000,000. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting, held on 2nd March, 1905. 


ORDINARY BRANCH,—The number of Policies issued 
during the year was 71,874, assuring the sum of £6,954,650, 
and producing a New Annual Premium Income of £377,587. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,969,016, 
being an increase of £154,160 over the year 1903. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,654,753. The number 
of Deaths was 7,139, and 6,259 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 


742,147. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during 
the year were £5,979,335, being an increase of £132,781. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,230,180, The 
number of Deaths was 233,015, and 3,066 Endowment 
Assurances matured, 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those 
Policyholders of five years’ standing who desired to discontinue 
their payments was 112,606, the number in force being 
1,003,377. The number of Free Policies which became Claims 
during the year was 22,211. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year 
was 15,577,161; their average duration is ten and three 
quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 
Balance Sheet, are £55,359,505, being an increase of 
£4,142,128 over those of 1903. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1898 for the 
benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satisfactory increase for the 
year, the total amount standing to the credit of the Fund being 
£138,280. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, and Co. have examined the 
Securities, and their certificate is appended to the Balance Sheets. 
FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. 

D, W. STABLE, Secretary, 
THOS, C. DEWEY, General Manager. 
The full Report and Balance Sheet can be Obtained upon 
Application. 











HOTELS AND HYDROS. 





London & County Banking 
Company, Limited. 


REGISTERED UNDER TH COMPANIES ACTS, 


ESTABLISHE IN 1836. 


CAPITAL - £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,350,000. 





Directors. 
WILLIAM EGERTON 
HUBBARD, Esq. 


JOHN ANNAN BRYCE, Esq. | 
JOHN JAMES CATER, Esq. 


ERNEST HALIBURTON | Str THOMAS JACKSON, Bart. 
CUNARD, Esq. | WM. McKEWAN, Esq. (Honorary 
Hon. GEORGE JOACHIM | Director 


). 
: GOSCHEN, M.P. WILLIAM GAIR RATHBONE, 
CHARLES SEYMOUR Esq. 
GRENFELL, Esq. | CHARLES JAMES CATER 
CHAS. JOHN HEGAN, Esq. | SCOTT, Esq. 
WILLIAM HOWARD, Esq. | 


Auditors, 
GEORGE H. FABER, Esq. HENRY GRANT, Esq. 
THOMAS HORWOOD, Esq. 
Head Office Manager—GEORGE JOHN RODOLPH. 
Country Manager—RICHARD LEMON. 
Chief Insbector—FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT. 
Deputy Head Office’Manager—HERMAN RICHARD WYATT. 
Chief Accountant—-GEORGE KEEBLE SMITH. 
Secretary—FREDERICK JAMES BARTHORPE. 
Solicitors—Messrs. WILKINSON, RAIKES & SON. 





THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Opens DRAWING ACCOUNTS with Commercial Houses and Private 
Individuals, upon the plan usually adopted by Bankers. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Deposit Receipts are issued for sums of Mone 
placed upon these Accounts, and Interest is allowed at such rates as sivediient, 
reference being had to the state of the Money Market. 
_ (CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued payable 
in the principal Cities and Towns of the Continent. Letters of Credit are also 


— payable in Australia, Canada, India, China, the United States, and else- 
where. 


The Agency of Foreign and Country Banks is undertaken. 

The Purchase and Sale of Government and other Stocks, also of English 
and Foreign Shares, are effected. Dividends, Annuities, &c., are received for 
Customers of the Bank. 

Great facilities are afforded to the Customers of the Bank for the receipt of 
Money both from and in the Towns where the Company has Branches. 


_ The Officers of the Bank are bound not to disclose the transactions of any 
of its Customers, 


By Order of the Directors, 








THE FREDERICK HOTELS, LTD. 





























LONDON HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
LONDON HOTEL RUSSELL 
BEXHILL SACKVILLE HOTEL 
DOVER HOTEL BURLINGTON 
FOLKESTONE —__ ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL 
HARROGATE _s—s—s—s—s—s—SsCWKOOTEL: MAJESTIC 
WHITBY HOTEL METROPOLE 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath, 


DEVONSHIRE. 
ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH. An ideal Holiday and 


Health Resort tor Young Ladies. Through trains trom London and the 
North.—Full particulars from MISS N. JONES. lp eltn 




















< BRIGHTON. | 
THE HOTEL METROFOLE. __B. Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL,  ———————_sSWKY J. Preston. 
BUXTON. 
ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams; ‘‘Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 8058. 


HAMPTON COURT. 
THAMES HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. Harry Tagg, Proprietor. 


DEAL. 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. 
sie nes ant Managee—3. Wiese. 


8. R. Jefferson. 
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NOTICE. 

THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies 
aud Subscriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

TERMS OF SusscRIPTION (Home), INcLUDING POSTAGE, 
28s. PER ANNUM. 
Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 








F. J. BARTHORPE, Secretary. 


“No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R,S.E., 


Frys 


PURE GONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


300 Gold Medals, &c. 


In 6d. Packets, }, 4, and 1 1b. Tins. White and Gold Label. 
GAS versus ELECTRICITY. 
Z THE RIDDLE SOLVED AT LAST BY 


la. Holbrook’s “ Eureka” 
{i | INCANDESCENT BURNER. 


Pertect combustion with any quality or pressure of Gas. 
25% better light than any other burner on the market. 


WIND PROOF. DUST PROOF. 
ff: Sample Burners sent post free to any part of United 
Fy Kingdom for 2/- 












HOLBROOK & CO,, 
‘* Bureka’’ Incandescent Works, 
Darnley Road, Hackney, LONDON, N.E. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


SWEET SIMPLICITY OF 3 PER CENT. 


Another week has passed without any change being 
made in the Bank rate. Of course, there has been 
more grumbling at the authorities turning their deaf 
ear to the appeals of the speculators, and heaven is 
called to witness the infamy of money being dearer 
here than in the principal continental centres. It is 
rather sorrowful when you come to think ot it. Why, 
even the Berlin Bank rate has come down to 3 
per cent., a figure it has not touched for two- 
and-a-half years. Moreover, the Reichsbank is always 
slow to move, and the reduction last Saturday is taken 
as an indication that on the continent at any rate a 
long spell of easy money is confidently anticipated. 
Why, then, should not our market participate in the 
blessings of cheap credit and help along the boom that 
is ready to burst on our view in never-ending splendour 
when the Bank rate is reduced to 2 per cent. ? Perhaps, 
it one might venture to whisper it, the Bank is not parti- 
cularly eager to have a boom, knowing the very rickety 
condition of many lath-and-plaster establishments 
painted to look like marble which might collapse 
altogether under any fresh strain. A more prosaic 
explanation is that there is no real reason for a lower 
rate than3per cent. Money is none too plentiful with 
the Exchequer hoarding therevenue collections as it has 
been doing recently, and after paying off two millions 
of loans on Wednesday the market is still indebted to 
the Bank to the extent of probably over four millions. 
The Treasury cannot take four to five millions a 
week out of the people’s pockets without making a 
serious impression on the floating supplies of cash, and 
a considerable proportion of the increase in the Bank’s 
reserve comes from this source. 


THE MARKET AND THE TREASURY. 


Market borrowings from the Bank are reflected 
in an advance of £2,230,000 in ‘‘ other” secu- 


rities, notwithstanding repayments. The reduction 
of £1,240,000 in Public Deposits is mainly 
due to the redemption of £1,500,000 Treasury 
Bills on Tuesday, the three millions maturing 


on Monday having been renewed. With this and a 
million New South Wales Treasury Bills paid off the 
market has added nearly three millions to its balances, 
which now total 414 millions. But the revenue collections 
are the principal factor of the situation. Last week the 
total was £4,311,000, to which income-tax contributed 
more than half, and Exchequer balances have been 
raised to the unusually large amount of close on twelve 
millions, an increase of about nine millions in the 
month. Such brilliant finance was never known, and 
yet I hear bitter complaints from Government con- 
tractors that they are often kept waiting five or six 
months for their money! That is a little matter the 
next Liberal Chancellor might do well to look into. 
SOARING CONSOLS. 

‘* Bulls” of the premier security are having a royally 
riotous time of it justnow. There seems to be nothing 
to stop their progress, and to look back a few months, 
when they could not be sold at 86, is like a reminiscence 
of the Dark Ages. The account arranged this week 
was one of the heaviest on record, and the transfer 
department of the Bank of England had a fearful 
struggle to cope with the work brought to 
it on Wednesday. The return of the Bankers’ 
Clearing House for the week ending on that day shows 
a total clearing of £301,252,000, which is a record, 
against £ 235,775,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. The continent has been buying very freely, and 
speculators here have been active. Jt cannot be a 
genuine investment demand to any appreciable extent, 
nor have the banks any superfluity of spare cash to play 
with. Possibly the National Debt Commissioners are 
juggling with Sinking Funds—investing the twelve or 


fifteen millions deficit on the Post-Office Savings Banks 
perhaps! Whatever the explanation may be, there can 
be no doubt that an enormous business is being done, 
and although a quarter’s dividend was deducted on 
Wednesday, the price is well above 91 again. 

STREET MARKETS. 

Business on the Stock Exchange closes officially at 
three o'clock and the House is cleared at four, except 
on account days. But recently dealings have been 
kept up ‘‘in the Street” until far on in the evening, 
and there has been quite a respectable crowd till 
between seven and eight. Of course, the Yankee 
market is most prominent at these late hours, but the 
mining and other departments also make a fair show 
of tireless enthusiasm. Yankees have given several 
dazzling displays of pyrotechnic fluctuations, but what 
is behind it all can only be surmised. Certainly on 
merits American Railroad shares at present prices 
seem about as unattractive a holding as _ one 
could wish his worst enemy, but the bosses on Wall 
Street are still the cleverest market manipulators in 
the world, and the power of the ‘‘ system” is incal- 
culable. I have not the slightest doubt, however, 
that under cover of these wonderful advances first in 
one stock, then in another, these bosses are unloading 
all the stuff they do not require for control purposes, 
and the public will as usual be left in at the top of 
the market. Our own Randlords are on the same 
game, but they have not been conspicuously success- 
ful so far, and most of the play is left to the pro- 
fessionals. 


KENT COAL. 

One of the stormiest company meetings held in the 
City for a very long time was that at which proposals 
for the reconstruction of the Consolidated Kent Col- 
lieries Corporation were submitted. The shareholders 
most of the tim¢ were at white heat, and a hostile 
motion for the appointment of an investigation com- 
mittee was supported by almost the whole body of those 
present, numbering over a thousand. The general 
feeling evidently was that the scheme which practically 
wipes the £ 1,210,000 of Ordinary shares out of existence 
is merely a plot to allow outsiders to come in and reap 
the reward of all the sacrifices already made and capital 
expended, now that thecoal has actually been reached. 
There is a good deal to be said for this view, but those 
who think the venture can stand a heavier capitalisa- 
tion than the £550,000 proposed are destined, I am 
afraid, to be sadly disillusioned. At the same time, the 
withholding of accounts and the refusal to give the 
names of the new company’s backers or any other 
scrap of information to which the shareholders are 
entitled place the present directors in an invidious 
position which precludes the possibility of extending 
to them any confidence or consideration whatever. 

LOMBARD. 
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